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AND yet, just in proportion as she raged and persecution increased, 
the number of Christians multiplied, and the evidences of the divine 
power of the truth became clearer and more convincing. Opposition 
seemed to foster rather than repress Christianity. ‘The Queen swore 
by the ancient gods of the Hovas that she would not rest until she 
had put an end to the spread of the new religion. But the more she 
swore the more it spread. At length she commanded ‘that profound 
silence should be enforced throughout the royal palace. The music 
ceased, all amusements were suspended, some dire calamity seemed to 
have befallen the court, and wide spread alarm agitated the country. 
A general gathering of the people was ordered for the 1st of March, 
1835. The 1st of March came. Guns were fired with the dawn of 
the day. Fifteen thousand troops were drawn‘ up on the plain of | 
Imahamasina, and a hundred thousand people were gathered together - 
in obedience to the royal summons. Amid the noise of musketry and - 
artillery, the vast multitude awaited in breathless anxiety the message 
which they had been summoned to hear. At length the chief judge 
appeared with the royal proclamation, and the people were all ears as 
he read aloud the decree which was to seal the fate of the Christians 
in Madagascar. The decree was that all who refused to worship the 
native gods were thenceforth to be reckoned_as criminals. One month 
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was given to all who had been baptized, who had attended worship or 


joined the Christian church, to come forward and confess. If they 
did not appear within that time sentence of death would be pronounced 


against them. It was a fearful ordeal through which they were called 
to pass. Could they stand it? The English missionaries had now 
all been driven away, and the native Christians were there alone to 


face the persecution. Could they stand the test? Some, it is true, 


fell away and went back to the worship of their idols. But the great 
body of the professed believers, be it spoken to their everlasting mem- 
ory on earth and to their everlasting honor in heaven, stood firm as a 
rock. On the 14th of August, 1837, the first martyr from the mem- 
bership of the Madagascar church went, from the end of the spear and 
the bayonet, to join the glorious martyr-throng that had preceded her 
to the general assembly and church of the first-born, whose names are 
written in heaven. Then followed, for a period of over twenty years, 
during which no English missionary was permitted to remain upon 
the island, a series of the bloodiest persecutions that ever befell any 
church on earth. And none ever passed through such a period more 
heroically than they did. ‘They endured every kind of persecution, 
torture and death, with a faith that was truly amazing. They would 
meet for worship secretly in each others’ houses, or would -hold their 
services on the lonely mountain tops, keeping close watch on any sus- 
picious movements in the regions beneath them. They were forbidden 
to meet under'the shelter of men, but the blue canopy above, God’s 
great shelter, was over them. They could not meet in their own rude 
temples which they had reared for the worship of their Saviour, but 
the rugged mountains and the dark, thick forests, God’s primeval 
temples, were theirs. And away on these hidden mountain tops they 
read their Bibles and offered up their prayers. And their quiet, 
hushed songs, half song and half refrain, would float down the rugged 


mountain side on the evening breeze as if it had been the music of 


angels from heaven. And the religion which was thus borne on their 
songs and ascended in the spirit of their prayers, was a religion which 
enabled them to experience with unfaltering faith every species of 
torture and death. From the terrible precipice, from the spear and 
bayonet, from stoning, from the burning pile, from dreary wandering 
in the pathless forests, from slavery and crushing toil, came the almost 
unvarying witness to the sublime reality and power of the new life- 
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principle implanted in the hearts of these poor islanders. It is almost 
without a parallel in the history of the Christian Church,—it is quite 
without a parallel in the history of modern missions,—that a church, 
barely planted in heathen soil, should undergo a quarter of a century 
of the severest persecution from the constituted authorities of the 
country, cut off from all communication and sympathy with the out- 
side Christian world, and should come out of the trial, not only with 
its spiritual life in full vigor, untarnished by heathen admixture, but 
multiplied several fold in numbers, advanced in all Christian graces, 
and firmly rooted as a popular faith, not only among the masses, but 
even to some extent in the royal family itself. For the Prince royal, 
the only son of the Queen, impressed with the justice of the Christian’s 
_ cause, had come not only to sympathize with them, but, so far as in 
his power lay, to protect them. 

The numbers that were put to death in this persecution are not 
known. The records are necessarily brief and fragmentary ; for they 
had no martyrologist to hand down to us the story of their constancy 
and their unfaltering faith, even in death. But the instances which 
have been preserved to us are unsurpassed, for Christian heroism, in 
the martyrology of the Christian church. But that which should: 
perhaps, impress us most favorably concerning their religion, is the 
fact that in all their persecutions there is an entire absence of all feel- 
ings of vindictiveness or revenge towards their enemies. And this 
fact, together with the heroic fortitude with which they are known to 
have endured their persecutions, justifies us in concluding that they 
have in them the possibilities of a noble Christian people. 
~ On August 15th, 1861, the long and. bloody reign of Ranavalona I. 
came to anend. On the next day her son was proclaimed King of 
Madagascar, under the title of Radama I1.; and the sun of that day 
did not set before he had proclaimed universal toleration to all his 
subjects in the exercise of their religious convictions. It was a happy 
day for the Christians. For the new King at once openly avowed 
himself the protector of the persecuted Christians, recalled those that 
had been banished, and gave free permission to the missionaries to return 
to the island. The good news was not long in reaching England, and 
Mr. Ellis was at once sent out, together with six other missionaries. 
They went straight to the capital and found, to their joyful surprise, 
that there were in the city and the surrounding neighborhood, five 
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thousand avowed Christians gathered into twenty-five congregations for 
worship. Mr. Ellis, immediately upon his arrival on the island, asked 
the King not to allow the places made sacred by the-sufferings of the 
Christians to be built upon or sold, as he thought Christians in Europe 
might wish to build churches on these sites, and so perpetuate among 
the Christians of Madagascar the memory of the faith and fidelity of 
those who had there given their lives for Christ’s sake. To this the 
King readily assented, and at once gave over to the church all such 
hallowed spots—and upon these many beautiful memorial churches 
have since been erected. 

But the young King proved unequal to the task of government. 
His imperious mother, though always recognizing him as her destined 
successor, had never allowed him any share in public affairs. He at 


once, like Rehaboam of old, associated with himself unwise compan- 


ions of his own age, who brought him into disrepute with the nobles. 


_ He gave himself up to intemperance, and, if we may judge by some 


of his acts, at length lost his reason. On the morning of May 12th, 
1863, a small body of those discontented with his government, forced 
their way into the royal palace and murdered him. His Queen was 
immediately placed upon the throne by the nobles, she assuming the 
name of Rasoherina. She was not a Christian, but showed no dispo- 
sition to interfere with christianity. Indeed, if she had had the dis- 
position to do so, she was now deprived of the power; for she had 
signed a compact, in virtue of which the sovereign was now no longer 
absolute in Madagascar. ‘This document, which has been styled the 
Malagasy Magna Charta, provides that the nobles and heads of the 
people were to have a voice in making the laws; that no one should 
be executed unless a jury of twelve persons found him guilty of some 
crime punishable by death; that religion was free to all, natives and 
foreigners, Christians and non-Christians ; that while domestic slavery 
was not abolished, and slaves might be sold in the country, none 
should be sold abroad ; and, finally, that the Queen should drink no 
intoxicating liquor. | 

Queen Rasoherina died April 1st, 1868, and was quietly succeeded 
by her sister, who took the name of Ranavalona II. The new Queen 


and her husband, who was made Prime Minister, had been known as 


at least strongly favoring christianity ; aud from the moment that she 
was proclaimed Queen it became apparent to all that some decisive 
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changes were in contemplation. It will suffice to say that at her 
inauguration, on the four sides of the great canopy where the cere- 
mony took place, she had had inscribed in the Malagasy language the 
Bible mottoes: “Glory to God,” ‘ Peace on earth,” “Good will to 
men,” “God be with us.” At the right hand of the Queen was a 
table, on which lay a copy of the Bible and the laws of Madagascar. 
In vain did the wondering spectators from a distance look for any of 
their national idols which had, of old, occupied such a conspicuous 
place in the coronation of their rulers. Into the inangural speech of 
the Queen were interwoven such passages of scripture as these: “ The 
commandment is a lamp and the Jaw is a light ;” “ Mark the perfect 
man and behold the upright, for the end of that man is peace.” Near 
the close of the speech was this notable utterance: “ And as to the 
praying ”’—that being the usual word by which the Christian religion 
was popularly designated—“ it is not compulsory, nor is there any 
hindrance, for God made you.” This perfect freedom of religion 
became part and substance of the civil institutions of Madagascar. | 
Events now pressed rapidly toward the foreshadowed issue. Within 
less than two months after this coronation, a regular religious service 
was instituted in the royal palace. Soon a proclamation was issued 
that no public work should be performed on Sunday, and that the 
markets should be held on some other day; not long afterwards it 
was ordered that the people should abstain from their ordinary labors 
on Sundays and Easter Day. On Sunday, February 21st, 1869, the 
Queen and her husband were publicly baptized in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. A few months later 
the image of Kelimalgala, the chief idol of the nation, was publicly 
burned in the sacred village of Ambohimanambola, and this was soon 
followed by the burning of all the public idols throughout the central 
provinces, as far as the Hova dominion extended. , 
“Few things,’ says a writer in the Friend of Missions, “ would 
strike a stranger more in visiting Madagascar than the quiet and 
orderly appearance of the capital and many other chief towns, on 
Sunday. I am sure there is not a town in old England of equal size 
that in this respect equals Antananarivo. It is a city of probably one 
million inhabitants, in the heart of Madagascar, in which, on Sunday, 
no trade of any kind is going on, no shop open, the numerous stalls 
for the display of goods from all parts of the world, vacant and de- 
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serted, the public houses all closed. This is surely a remarkable fact, 
and shows the hold that christianity has taken upon the nation.” 

~ “There is but one other point that need be noticed in this article, and 
that is the attitude of the government of Madagascar towards the rum 
trade. And perhaps Christian England and Christian America have 
not yet become so perfect in the economy of Christian government 
that they may not learn a lesson of jurisprudence from Ranavalona 
II. and her council of nobles. The government of Madagascar, by a 
compact with other nations, has put itself under obligations to permit 
articles exported. from other countries to be brought into the island. 
Hence, though they are powerless to prevent the importing of spiritu- 
ous liquors into the island, they, as a government, give no further 
encouragement to the pernicious business. Whenever a cargo of 
spirituous liquors arrives, the custom-house officer, by order of the 
Queen and her council, knocks out the head of every barrel that falls 
to the government and turns it into the ocean. The Queen of Mada- 
gascar and her rulers will not take upon themselves the responsibility 
of encouraging a business which they see tends to the degradation and 
ruin of their otherwise useful subjects. Those poor islanders knew 
nothing of intoxication and drunkenness until the representatives of 
so-called Christian countries came and showed them what it was to 
drink and be drunken; and not only that, but these enterprising 
Christian foreigners taught the poor natives themselves how to become 
slaves to the rum bowl, seeing that they were only too ready to be- 
come thus enslaved. Thus one of the greatest obstacles which Christian 
missionaries have to encounter in their efforts to enlighten and christ- 
ianize the heathen world, is this pernicious traffic in opium and rum, 
which is being prosecuted by so-called Christian countries. The 
Christian missionary has hardly planted his feet upon heathen soil 
and gathered around him a score of inquiring natives to teach them 
the way of life, before some agent of death, perhaps a representative 
of his own Christian country, is seen following in his tracks with 
opium or rum, undoing all that the man of God had tried to do to 
enlighten and christianize them. It was only a few weeks since that 
the papers announced the departure from Boston of a ship bound for 
Africa, having on board one missionary and eight hundred thousand 
gallons of rum, and some secular paper, having alluded to the circum- 
stance, added the forcible comment that “it was a rather slim percent- 
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age of the missionary.” Thus it is that we send forth one man with 


his Bible to convert and enlighten the heathen, and ten men with 


their opium and rum to make them tenfold more the children of hell 
than before they ever knew them. What a sublime spectacle, then, 
is it that the Christian nations of the earth are made to witness— 
Christian nations, whose skirts have all been stained by partnership 
in this unholy traffic—when they behold the but recently converted 
ruler of this half heathen island of the sea pouring into the ocean the 
opium and rum which Christian countries have sent her, that she may 
not incur the responsibility before God of giving to her people that 
which will debase and destroy them. Verily the Queen of the south 
is rising up in judgment against these Christian nations to condemn 
them. God grant that the rulers of Christian England and Christian 
America may take lessons from the Queen of Madagascar and learn 
how to rule a people in righteousness and in the fear of Jehovah. 


[In connection with this graphic and impressive sketch of our con- 
tributor, our readers will do well to call to mind the fact that less 
than sixty years ago the French governor of the Isle of Bourbon told 
the pioneer missionaries of Madagascar that the Malagasy have no 
more intelligence than cattle, and that it was altogether hopeless to 
think of converting them to christianity. 

It is well, also, to have in mind the following statistics of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society’s work in Madagascar in 1879, viz. : 


English missionaries, - - - - 27 
Native ordained ministers, - - - - - - - 69 
Native preachers, - - - 3,468 
Church members, - - - 67,729 
Native attendants, - - - - - - - 215,215 
Schools, 784 ; pupils, - - - 44,394 
Local contributions, - a - - mide - - $18,908 
Tuition fees, - - - $3,384 


Ep. M. R.] 
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IL--CHRISTIANITY AND BUSINESS. 


Not slothful in business; fervent in spirit ; serving the Lord.—Rom. xii., 11. 
’ Godliness is profitable unto all things.—1 T'im. iv., 8. 


[ COMMUNICATED. | 


AFTER the great World’s Exhibition of 1867, in Paris, the Emperor 
Napoleon conceived the idea of an inquest on the relations of manu- 
facturers and their workmen. 

A special jury was constituted of the most eminent men designated 
by the various governments. Ten prizes of $2000 each and 24 hon- 
orable mentions, were to be awarded to manufacturers of the highest ex- 
cellence and success as tested by the proposed programme. In making 
the awards questions of religion were to be allowed no influence what- 
ever, only the bare business facts pertaining to the establishments, and 
the workmen, and to the character and results of the work. State- 
ments regarding the intelligence and the moral Christian character of 


the parties, were admissible as historical facts, but were to have no 


weight in determining the awards. Under these circumstances and 
restrictions the finding of this jury of economists, generals, statesmen, 
&c., of the highest ability, furnishes incidental testimony to the value 
of the Gospel in its influence on material interests and business enter- 
prises, which deserves permanent record for all time. Of the estab- 
lishments rendered prominent by the finding and awards of this jury, 
we can mention only a few. 

1. First, the manufacturers of glass and pottery from the fragments 
of coal and the refuse of the rich mines of Haganas in Sweden. Here 
a nomadic and wretched population of some 2500 were crowded into 
huts, addicted to drunkenness and quarrels, destitute of either school 
or church. To enforce order, at least in working hours, the company 
resorted to rigid discipline, and yet the moral state of the workmen 
grew worse and worse every year, and in spite of the good promise of 
large gain from their investments, the stockholders realized no profit 
whatever. At length a new director, Mr. Sjokrona, being appointed, _ 
he tried to improve the moral condition of the workmen, and for tbis 
purpose he built a church and secured the help of a devoted clergy- 
man. A true religious spirit was gradually awakened, and habits of 
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temperance and honesty were developed. Drunkenness became so rare 
‘that no occasion remained for a temperance society. And while thus 
seeking the well-being of the workmen employed, Mr. Sjokrona found 
the manufactories soon began to yield very satisfactory profits. 

2. On the borders of the Baltic sea, in the island of Wallin, is a 
large manufactory of cement, owned by Consul Quistorp. The work- 
ing of this establishment has shown no less clearly the close and 
essential connection between Christian life and duties and the success 
of worldly business. The motto inscribed on the manufactory is, 
“Everything depends on God’s blessing.” An orphanage, library, 
reading-room and excellent schools are attached to the establishment, 
as also a chapel, in which one of the teachers or the director himself 
conducts worship every morning and evening; and such remarkable 
order, morality and integrity have resulted that the director affirms 
that the heavy expense of these plans for the improvement of his 
workmen has proved one of his best investments, if only pecuniary 
results are to be estimated. 

3. At Fribourg, in Brisgau, is the silk manufactory of Mr. Metz.— 
Here are gathered 1000 young girls engaged in the work of the estab- 
lishment. Mr. Metz, a layman of most earnest piety and Christian 
activity, presides himself at the morning and evening meals of his 
employés, and conducts daily worship, giving them at all times the 
influence and inspiration of his own Christian life governed by his 
chosen motto—“ Pray and Work.” And while the result in morals 
has been that for 20 years no grave breach of morality has occurred, 
the pecuniary outcome has been such that the jury awarded to this 
establishment the first rank among the manufactories of the country. . 

4. Near Nuremberg is the celebrated pencil manufactory of Mr. 
Faber.—Under the drawbacks of ignorance and immorality the work- 
men of this establishment had dwindled to only 30, and its entire 
business for the year did not exceed $6000 in value. At this point 
the owner himself assumed the direction, and made it an object of first 
importance to inspire and foster in his workmen a high tone of moral- 
ity and true piety. Just in proportion as he succeeded in this he suc- 
ceeded also in enlarging the profits of the business, until he found 
himself employing 500 at the hamlet of Stein, and 275 at Gerolds- 
grunn, with pecuniary results so satisfactory that, to show his grati- 
tude to God, and make further provision for the benefit of his work- 
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men and their families, he expended some $23,000 in building for 
them a beautiful church. 

5. The Communes of Kornthal and Williamsdorf.—Of these the re- 
port of the jury in question says: Under the influence of a highly- 
developed religious spirit, the people of these communes, some 30 
years ago, adopted very strict regulations, giving to the common council 
the right to expel from the community any person whose behavior 
caused disorder. A single illegitimate birth and one case of drunken- 
ness, constitute the entire criminal record of the whole half century. 
And the good order and religious character of the people are not more 
conspicuous than is their prosperity in all worldly and business inter- 
ests; while they have become centres of numerous excellent educa- 
tional establishments highly appreciated in the neighboring countries. 

6. In France, this jury accorded the first rank to the establishment 
of Niederbronn, whose directors, the Messrs. Dietrich, are widely 
known as earnestly devoted to the evangelical faith. This house has 
existed for 200 years, and it is noteworthy that in spite of the love 
of change characteristic of the working population of France, 696 
families count, on an average, 70 years of active service in this estab- 
lishment by some of their members. 

Of this establishment the report says: “These gentlemen and their 
families have gained such honorable reputation in that neighborhood, 
and have inspired their workmen with such feelings of respect and 
affection, because every body feels that they are guided by the high 
principles of religion, and make all their plans accord with their own 
deep conviction, that intelligence, morality and true piety are ever 


_ the best guarantee of industrial prosperity.” — 


7. At Rothan (Vosges) is the establishment of Mr. Steinheil Dieter- 
ton & Co. The prefect declares that this establishment has changed 
the aspect and spirit of the place. The directors take into considera- 
tion and forward every possible plan for the improvement of their 
workmen. They have established evening lectures for them, and often 
themselves take the lead in these. Every Sunday they teach the 
children of their workmen, and hold familiar conferences for the 
weavers who live on the neighboring mountains. Their eldest daugh- 
ter holds special meetings for the young girls of the manufactory. 
With these Christian influences the moral condition of the people has 
been elevated, the observance of the Sabbath has become a regular 
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habit, and peace and prosperity reign in spite of difference of language 
and worship. 

8. At the Ban de la Roche, Messrs. Legrand and Fallet continue 
the work begun by Oberlin and his friend, Mr. Jean Luc Legrand. 
In this branch of industry the directors have avoided the separation 
of the members of families by placing the looms in the houses of the 
workmen, for the different members of the families to work on them 
by turns. The children are all well educated. Maternal schools were 
first suggested by Elouise Scheppler, the pious servant of Oberlin. 
Eight of these schools are still kept up by the family of Mr. Legrand, 
in different parts of the valley. The influence of Oberlin’s life and 
teaching is fostered and perpetuated by the present directors, with all 
possible care and Christian zeal, and the good order, morality, and piety 
of the people, bring like marked and happy results in all the business 
industries of the valley. | 

We have cited these cases, showing the relation between Chris- 
tianity and successful business operations, for a special purpose. 
Their moral in regard to all business enterprise is manifest, and 
wise men will lay it to heart, and secure the full benefit of 
it in the conduct of their business estabfishments. But may we 
not gain a lesson, from these cases, of special service in the work of 
foreign missions? If Christian laymen are able, with God’s help, to 
bring about such great and happy changes in the ignorant and vicious 
communities of nominal Christendom, why may they not work with > 
equal or greater efficiency among the heathen? By forming colonies 
and introducing industrial establishments in various mission fields, 
may they not become invaluable aids to the clerical missionaries, 
especially by furnishing to the heathen living examples of the great 
value of Christian principle, integrity and piety in connection with 
business industries ? | 

We venture to suggest to those now laboring in the various foreign 
mission fields, that they give their views on this subject to the Chris-— 
tian public, mentioning the considerations and facilities for such indus- 
trial establishments, in any particular fields; and in such clear and 
practical terms as shall enable intelligent laymen to judge of the cir- 
cumstances, and of the feasibility of introducing such establishments 
with reasonable hope of usefulness. We suggest, too, that it be made 
a subject of earnest prayer to God that He will lead missionaries 
abroad and Christian young men at home, looking to lines of business, 
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to consider more thoughtfully and prayerfully, the establishment of 
such industrial agencies as a means of forwarding more rapidly this 


great work of foreign missions. 


[Our best thanks are due to the kind friend who has translated and 
sent us the above interesting and valuable facts. They show forcibly 
the patent influence of Christian principle and piety on all business. 


industries ; and the inference that such Christian business establish- 


ments may be useful in the work of foreign missions is altogether 
valid, and deserves more serious consideration by all who are looking 
and praying for the evangelization of the heathen. 

Probably more is already being done by such agencies in some for- 
eign missions than is known to this friend, or to most of our readers. 

Our Moravian brethren have used such industrial agencies, in their 
foreign missions, from the first, and with results so satisfactory that 
they still employ them. A band of fifty or sixty German mission- 
aries in Western India, have their establishments for merchandise, 
weaving, making tile and some other industries. Some of the mis- 
sions in South Africa have lay workers and are calling for more. The 
missions newly planted In Central Africa, both by the Scottish and 
English Societies, have, as yet, more laymen than ordained ministers, 
and the same is true of the Livingstone Inland Mission. 

And yet, in some quarters, lay-workers and all industrial agencies 


are looked upon ‘with disfavor. Our church papers have recently 


published articles disparaging all such workers and agencies ; and so 
far as we know, none of our large foreign boards or societies favor 
such establishments. We well remember when a large printing press, 
in India, was broken up and sold by one of these boards, when it 
seemed to us an act positively suicidal to the best and most vital inter- 
ests of the mission. The establishment was furnishing useful employ- 
ment to scores of native converts and inquirers, it had built up itself 
from its own avails, not from mission funds, and had for years fur- 
nished a large surplus for the support of the missionaries, schools and 
other work of the mission. Its sale deprived all the native employés 
of means of support under the Christian influence and teaching of the 
missionaries, and after the small avails of the sale were consumed, it 
left the entire expense of the missionaries and their work to come 
from the home funds of the board. We credit the agents of the board 
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who compassed the breaking up and sale of that press with good 


_motives, but cease not to lament the unwisdom and sad loss to our 


mission work involved in their act. 

One reason for a more entensive and faithful trial of industrial 
agencies in our foreign missions, appears from the fact that our pres- 
ent appliances are not accomplishing the work. Heathenism is con- 
stantly growing upon us. A great increase in men and means, in 
efforts and appliances, for making known the Gospel to the heathen, 
is a necessity if they are ever to be evangelized. With our present 
way of working, instead of any reasonable hope of overtaking the 
work, we are not at alk keeping pace with the growth of heathenism. 

Probably one ground of hesitation to favor lay-workers and in- 
dustrial establishments, is the fear lest laymen may not prove to have 
the necessary elements of solid piety and endurance under the trials 
of missionary life and labor. But church history has furnished 
ample evidence that the clergy have no monopoly of piety, or of the 
elements of true devotion to Christ and His service. 

Let all proper caution be used. Let laymen going to such work be 


of approved and well-tested character and piety, of self-denial and 


consecration such as shall preclude all selfish aims and ambitions, and 
withal let them have youth and intellect enough to master languages. 
We would favor no visionary or romantic schemes. No fancy 
theories, no magic arts, no pleasure parties of gloved sight-seeers, per- 
ambulating heathen lands to gather materials for making books, or to 
establish commercial and manufacturing business for amassing wealth, 
will ever succeed in this sacred work. ‘The one engrossing aim must 
be the spiritual good of the heathen. For this purpose selfish aims 
must be repressed. ‘Those going to this work must be prompted by 
the holy passion of love to Christ and souls. They must be possessed 
of a spirit of self-sacrifice that will endure the severest trials and dis- 
appointments; that will look for no earthly compensations, and be © 
satisfied with no results short of many precious souls redeemed and ° 
saved. Let young laymen possessed of this spirit in measure that 
will endure, go among the heathen in small companies, taking an 
ordained minister as one of their number, establishing their business 
industries as a means of support and of teaching the same to native 
converts and the heathen ; let them present thus the example of true 
Christian life and labor, and the influence of such Christian principle 
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and piety on business, and they would bring the principles and teach- 
_ing of the Gospel to bear on heathen minds with a freshness and force 
and practical effect, which the preaching missionary, without such ex- 
amples, cannot wield ; and it is our firm conviction that such agencies 
must be greatly multiplied before this world can be evangelized. 

The person who has contributed this article would like to see its 
publication lead to some practical measures for establishing such 
branches of industry in mission fields where they would be likely to 
prosper; and:‘to this end wishes us to invite letters and information 
from any and all missionaries, stating the special facilities for such in- 
dustrial agencies in their respective missions ; such information to be 
placed in the hands of any who, wishing to undertake this work, give 
proof of ability and Christian character fitting them for it—Ep. M. R.] 


III.--PROGRESS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1878-79. 


41. British M. E. Church (Colored) in Canada.—Head-quarters, 
Chatham, Canada. Home strength— 


1877. 1878. 

Bishop, - - - - - - - 1 
Itinerant ministers, - 4] 
Local preachers, - - - - : 20 

— 6l 
Churches, - - - : - - 50 
Members, - - - - - - - 2,100 2,484 


This church was organized in 1856. One of its 4 conferences is 
in Bermuda, and another in Demarara. Of the status of these two 
foreign conferences, whether wholly independent or receiving aid 
from the Ontario. and Nova Scotia Conferences, we have gained no 
reliable information ; though we see it stated that the church has a 
foreign mission in the West Indies, and that the question of re-uniting 
with the African M. E. Church is to be maturely considered by its 
General Conference in Toronto this September. If such re-union can 
have the cordial approval of all parties concerned, it seems to be a 
consummation much to be desired. In any event, we hope parties 
interested and well informed, will help us to a better understanding 
of the present status, working and prospect of this mission in the West 
Indies. 
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42. Consolidated American Baptists, (Colored.\—Rev. Rufus L. 
Perry, Missionary Secretary, Brooklyn, report of the 
Financial Convention of this church in 1877 gives statistics, in detail, 
ef only 72,500 members, but the figures of whole state conventions 
are wanting, and we are told that “ nearly 500,000 souls are embraced 
within our denominational limits.” This estimate divides the great 
majority of professing Christians among our colored brethren be- 
tween the two denominations, Baptists and Methodists—the three 
branches of the latter amounting to 527,106, as shown in our last 
number. 

We infer that the term “ consolidated,” in this connection, indicates 
a wish and hope, rather than a fact accomplished. 

This convention reports one foreign mission in Hayti. Its one 
agent there is “ Brother Sadrac Hippolyte, ” who “is loud, pee 
and constant in his appeals for a missionary from this country.” 

If we read the report correctly, the amount raised for this Hayti 
mission, in three years ending 1877, is only $535.14. The claims of 
Africa are spoken of in earnest words by the Secretary, and the fact 
is stated that “some of our churches * * * contribute to the 
support of the Gospel in Africa through outside channels,” but the — 
plea of the Secretary is a good one, that a church of such numbers and 
ability should sustain a vigorous mission of its own. in its fatherland. 

We notice that the Religious Herald of Richmond, estimates the 
colored Baptists of the South at “not less than 900,000, probably 
1,000,000 or more. It also says that: 


“The Southern Baptist Convention * * * has no formal connection at all 
with nearly two-thirds of them, and can rely on the active co-operation of very much 
less than the remaining third.” 


This view of the case should certainly have due weight in com-_ 
paring the foreign force and work of the said convention with its | 
home strength and actual constituency ; while it brings into clearer 
view the immense importance of this large Christian body of African — 
descent, whose Christian forces and resources should be most efficiently 
developed and utilized for evangelizing Africa. 

This paper has been delayed till the minutes of the 39th Annual 
Meeting of the Missionary Convention of this body have reached us. 
This was held at Cincinnati, O., Oct. 16th-22d, 1879. The total re- 
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ceipts of the year seem to have been $604.92, of which we notice items 


_paid_to foreign missions, viz. : 


“Paid out for Haytien” [mission] - - - 
‘Money expended for African mission,” — - - - - - - 14 28 
“Travelling expenses of foreign Secretary,” - - - - - 18 00 


In the report of the Executive Board, we notice it is said : 


“The past year our brethren have not sent in money enough even to print the 
resolutions passed at the last meeting.” “Mr. Coleman[agent] * * * reported 
collecting about $30, but did not remit one cent. The entire failure of all these 


agents left the board without funds and perplexingly embarrassed.” 
e 


One manifest mistake of this convention is the appointment of sal- 
aried agents. The obligation to this work should be left on churches 
and pastors, and all moneys given be used in actual mission work in 
mission fields. Mr. Hippolyte, in Hayti, is still the missionary of this 
convention, but the report says: 

“We have sent him no aid, except a little in the shape of Bibles and religious 
tracts in French.” 

The Corresponding Secretary resigned his salary in July, 1879, thus 
relieving the finances of $1300 a year; but this late convention voted 
$1000 salary to the Rev. R. Baptiste, its present Corresponding Sec- 
retary, at Chicago, Ill., and has not only authorized agents in this 
country, but has decided to send one to solicit aid from the Baptists 
of England. We cannot expect to see this large branch of the church 
doing effective work in foreign missions, till they cease from this re- 
liance on agents and foreign aid, and look directly to God, and then 
to their own churches, pastors iad pockets. 


43. Second Adventists, or Chilrasts—Persons believing in the second . 
advent of Christ, to be accompanied with the resurrection of the saints 
and followed by Christ’s personal reign 1000 years on this earth, and 


then by the final resurrection of the wicked, the final judgment and 


its awards, have existed in several branches of the Christian Church, 
at all periods since the resurrection of Christ. A more distinct organ- 
ization occurred ander the labors of William Miller, from 1833 to 1848. 
One of his prominent and influential disciples was Joseph V. Himes. 
The precise year for the second advent was declared to be 1843, and 
their following is estimated as high as 50,000. When 1843 came and 
went, with no fulfillment of their predictions, their views, as to the 
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precise time of the second advent, were modified, and the number has 
diminished so'that the more common estimate at present is about 20,- 
000. Still, the number of believers in this doctrine, omitting any 
precise date of the second advent, is doubtless very much larger than 
this, as very many of them retain their standing and membership in 
the various branches of the church. , 

Some of these are found as missionaries working in the foreign 
fields in connection with the missionary boards of their different 
churches. With their distinctive faith in the second advent and per- 
sonal reign of Christ, some hold that preaching to the heathen is only 
for a witness, and openly affirm that they expect no spiritual and 
saving results till Christ shall come in person, sealing said testimony 
with new and saving power. Others deprecate such a rendering of 
their views, and claim to preach the Gospel, not only from a convic- 
tion of positive duty, but with the expectation of immediate results. 
We are not aware that the Second Adventists, as a separate branch of 
the church, have any missions among the heathen. 

44, Christians.—This branch of the church originated from very 
unlike elements and in widely different parts of the country. 

(a) The “ O’Kelly Secession ” from the M. E. Church in Virginia 
and North Carolina, occurred in 1793, the seceders assuming the 
name of “ Republican Methodists.” 

(6) Dr. Abner Jones, a Baptist, of Hartland, Vt., becoming dissat- 
isfied with his own and all sectarian denominations, organized a church 
of 25 members, in Lyndon, Vt., in 1800. Accretions came from 
both Close Communion and Free-Will Baptists. | 

(c) The “Springfield Presbytery,” in Kentucky and Tennessee, was 
organized in 1801, by seceders from the Presbyterian Church. After 
some two years they ceased to call themselves Presbyterian, and chose 
to be known as “ Christians.” Under this name, each rejecting human 
creeds and claiming the Bible to be the only rule of faith and practice, 
the above-mentioned bodies coalesced, and increased so that in 1866 ~ 
they reported 40 Annual Conferences, and, at their Quadrennial Gen- 
eral Conference held that year, Oct. 2d, at Marshall, Mich., they 
received, by letter, the fraternal greetings of the General Baptists of 
England, and reaffirmed their original platform, viz.: “The name, 
Christian, is the only distinctive name we take, and by which we 
desire to be known, and the Bible is our only rede of faith and prac- 
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tice.” In 1859 this denomination claimed 1500 churches, 1000 min- 
isters and 150,000 communicants. 

Dr. Baird, in his “ Religion in America,” p. 562, places this branch 
of the church among “ Non-Evangelical Denominations,” between 
Unitarians and Universalists ; and this while quoting its creed on the 
great central Gospel truth, as follows, viz.: “That all men sin and 
come short of the glory of. God, consequently fall under the curse of 
the law; that Christ is the Son of God, the promised Messiah and 
Saviour of the world, the Mediator between God and man, by whom 
God has revealed his will to mankind; by whose sufferings, death 
and resurrection, a way has been provided by which sinners may 
obtain salvation—may lay hold on eternal life; that he is appointed 
of God to raise the dead, and judge the world at the last day,” &. A 
creed which removes them foto calo from Unitarians and Universalists, 
wherever else he may please to place them. Dr. Baird makes the 
number of this denomination, in 1855, ‘ 500 ministers, 600 churches 
and about 35,000 members.” And yet Mr. Rupp, in 1844, estimates 
it to have “1500 ministers, 500 licentiates, 1500 churches and 325,- 
000 communicants.” We observe estimates passing around in weekly 
papers, making the membership of this church 700,000, and some 
even 800,000; but such estimates lack confirmation. | 

Of the mission work of this church, at home or abroad, we have 
been able to get no reliable information ; but hope some of its leading 
minds will soon make public its statistics of home strength and foreign 


work, for the mutual profiting both of this church and of all inter- 
ested in the work of the Gospel. 


45. The Church of God ( Winebrennerians.)— Rev. John Wine- 
brenner, V. D. M.,a minister of the German Reformed Church, in 
1820 took charge of 4 congregations in Harrisburg, Pa., and vicinity, 
and the growing interest of the people developed into revivals, and 
the hopeful conversion of scores and multitudes, soon gathered into 
church organizations. ' These revivals being regarded by the Germans 
as innovations, awakened some criticism and opposition, and resulted 
in a call for a general meeting of those who sympathized in the new 
movement, and this meeting was held in Harrisburg, October, 1830. 
At this meeting, an organization was effected, called ‘The Church of 


God,” and its attributes, Faith and Practice, were defined. At that 
date, it reported— 
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Licensed and ordained ministers, - .. « - - - - - 83 
Preaching places, - - - - - - 260 
Church members, - - - - - 10,000 


The present year is the semi-centennial of this branch of the church, 
and its reliable living authorities give the following statistics : 


Triennial eldership or conference, - - - - - - - 
Annual - - - - - - - 14 
Churches, - - - - - - - 480 
Members, - - - - - - - - - - - - 939,000 


It sustains a number of missionaries in the home work—11 this 
year—but has no missions outside of the United States. If this body 
of believers has in it the vital elements of the Gospel, we shall look 
to see them soon developed in work among the heathen. ‘Go teach 
all nations” imposes a sacred obligation on every branch of the Church 
of God, and true believers of every name will not fail to see in it, also, 
a precious privilege. 


46. The Mennonites—Menno Simon, born in Friesland in 1495, 
was a cotemporary of Luther, Melancthon, and other early and promi- 
nent reformers. His followers, sorely persecuted in Europe, sought 
refuge in Russia, Prussia, Poland, Holland, and Denmark, and as 
early as 1683, several families accepted an invitation from William 
Penn, came to Pennsylvania, and settled in Germantown. Others 
followed, especially in 1711, 1717, 1727, and still later. Previous to 
1735, more than 500 families of Mennonites had come over and set- 
tled in Lancaster county, Pa. 

The creed of the Mennonites is Scriptural; they are frugal, thrifty 
and hospitable, distinguished for plain dress, and economy in domestic 
arrangements. ‘They have increased in numbers, but keep no reliable 
statistics. ‘They are found in large numbers in Ohio and Indiana. 
Shem Zook reports their number in the United States to be not less 
than 120,000. A more moderate estimate is— 


Places of worship, over - - - - 400 
Ministers, - -~ - - - - - - - - - - - 240 


Their bishops, elders, ministers, and deacons, are usually chosen by 
lot, and pastors have no stipulated salaries. We are not able to learn 
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that they engage in any efforts to make known the Gospel to the 


heathen : 


A7. The Tunkers, or the Brethren, (German Baptist) Church.—Head- 
quarters, Lanark, Ill. This branch of the church originated in 
Swartzenau, Germany, 1708, in an organized church of 8 members. 


Alexander Mack was its first minister. This church grew and 


increased rapidly in numbers, for a time, when religious liberty was 
withdrawn, and its members were persecuted, and imprisoned with 
common criminals, After some years, they were liberated, and in 
1729, Alexander Mack, with his 3 sons and several others, sought 
refuge in America, and settled near Germantown, Pa., and here organ- 
ized their first church in the United States. This body of believers 
has attracted little attention—has hardly sought recognition, even by 
other churches—but where known, they are spoken of as adhering 
strictly to the teachings of the New ‘Testament, making. non-conformity 
to the world a cardinal principle, and living remarkably pure lives. 
They give their voice and influence decidedly against Sunday-school 
picnics and celebrations, object to all revival efforts aside from the 
regular church services and ordinances, and condemn preaching for 
the sake of salary or support, though they affirm it to be the duty of 
the hearers to support their ministers. | 

This church established its first foreign mission in Denmark, 
Europe, in 1876. ‘The most reliable statistics of this church we have 
been able to get, are— 


Ministers, - - - - i 1,500 
Communicants, - -- - - - - - - - 100,000 
Native ministers, -  - - - - 3 


At their yearly council, recently held at Lanark, IIl., the brethren 
organized a Board of Foreign and Domestic Missions, and we shall 
look with much interest to see the working of this new agency, and 
the resources of this church, in men and means, more fully developed 
and enlisted in earnest and effective Christian work. 


48. Calvinistic Methodists, or Welsh Presbyterians.—This church in 
America, numbering a few years ago only about 4000 members, is a 
branch of the larger body in Great Britain, mostly in Wales, but it 
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has able and devoted men among its ministers, and is increasing con- 
stantly in numbers and influence. | 

This church owes its origin to a doctrinal controversy between Whit- 
field and the Wesleys. After Whitfield’s death his adherents became 
divided into three parties known as (1) Lady Huntingdon’s Connec- 
tion ; (2) The Tabernacle Connection, or Whitfield Methodists ; and (3) 
The Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. This (3) branch was organized in 
1743, increased rapidly, and some years ago reported about 60,000 
communicants in Wales, England. In these United States were re- 
ported 4 Annual Conferences and 4000 communicants. We are not 


aware that the American branch has separate foreign missions, and 


assuming that its churches, ministers, communicants, and foreign work 
are all included in the statistics published in England, the present 
status of this church is as follows: 


Home Strength— 
In 1878. 1879. Year’s gain. 
Churches, - - - - 1,134 1,152 18 
Ministers, - - - - - - - 872 S97 25 
Communicants, - - - ee - 116,016 116,386 370 
Foreign Force— 
Missionaries, - - - : - - , 8 8 
Native evangelists, - - - - 9 16 7 
Scholars in day and insdieapabiile - - 1,805 2,264 309 
Native churches, - - - 20 24 4 
“ communicants, - - - - 1,085 1,408 323 


~The contributions to foreign missions we have not been able to learn. 


49. Friends’ Society —Of this branch of the church one of its own 
writers says : ¢ 

“The early Friends, pioneers in so many good movements, were also pioneers in 
this, [foreign missions,] and first among Protestants stood out as a missionary © 
church,” recognizing their obligation to “spread the truth abroad and be valiant. 


for it.’ “Very early in their history we find their ministers in most of the countries 
of Europe and in Asia, Africa, America and the West Indies.” 


“George Fox, in his long journey in 1671-72, was brought closely 
in contact with the colored people in the West Indies, and with the - 
aborigines in America, with whom he held many meetings ;” and upon > 
his brethren everywhere he urged attention to missions. ‘To Kriends 
in America, he wrote: 
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“Tf you are true Christians, you must preach the Gospel to the Indians, Blacks and alt 
others: Christ commands it.” 

“The bearing of Penn towards the Indians, and of all Friends to- 
wards the slave, is well known. The Baltimore Yearly Meeting 
engaged in efforts for the Indians as early as 1795; and the Philadel- 
phia Friends have had a mission among the Senecas since 1798; and 
the Friends of New England began work among the Penobscots and 
Passamaquoddies of Maine. But these efforts seem to have been 
directed to civilizing, rather than converting them. The Preparative 
Meeting of Southland was begun in 1870, the Monthly Meeting in 


_1873; and the Missionary Board of New York Yearly Meeting in 


1874. 

George Richardson, at the age of 85, was so moved on this subject 
that he began to agitate for more united efforts, and in 1859 wrote 
autograph letters to some 100 prominent Friends to enlist them in 
such efforts, and in the Yearly: Meeting of 1860 the question was dis- 
cussed, and amidst conflicting views “ the truth triumphed,” and organ- 
ized efforts were commended in the address of the meeting. Four 
years later Henry Stanley Newman recommended the formation of a 
Friends’ Missionary Society in an earnest, practical forcible pamphlet ; 
and his proposal was carried in the Yearly Meeting of 1865. 


INDIA. 


These measures eventuated in the Friends’ First Foreign Mission 
in India, Rachel Metcalfe being their first missionary, and going to 
the work in October, 1866. Elkanah and Irena 8S. Beard, of Indiana, 
went to her help in 1868, but health failing they returned in 1872. 
In 1873 Charles Gaylord went out, and returned in 1879. 

This mission was begun at Benares, the religious capital of India, 
but Mr. Beard transferred it to Jubbalpoor, and still later it was 
changed to Hoshungabad. Rachel Metcalfe is still in the mission. 
Samuel Baker and John H., and Effie Williams went out in Novem- 
ber, 1878. ‘They have a small church of 11 members, and with four 
native teachers and catechists work on patiently and hopefully ; no 
other mission within 100 miles of them. 


MADAGASCAR. 


In 1867 Joseph 8S. Sewell, of Indiana, went to Madagascar. The 
persecuting Queen had died and been succeeded by the new Queen 
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favorable to the Christians, and by the return of the London Society’s 
missionaries to the island. Mr. Ellis had appealed to the Friends for 
help, and schools at the capital were conducted by them, the boys’ 
school soon numbering 200 pupils, and the girls’ school, conducted by 
Sarah Street and Helen Gilpin, 170 pupils. One of the 9 churches of 
the metropolis was also placed under the Friends’ care, with the work 
in a large district some 70 miles long and 35 miles wide, in which are 
now more than 108 congregations, with some 3250 members, and the 
85 schools have 2860 pupils. The Friends’ Association sustain here 
21 native evangelists, and have 240 recognized preachers who receive 
no compensation. For some years the Friends have had twelve mis- 
sionaries here, but the number is smaller now. The annual cost for 
some time has been about $20,000. In 1876 Mr. Sewell, making a 
parting address at Antananarivo, said : 

“The Kingdom of God has made great advances among you during the 9 years I 
have been living with you. The general knowledge of the people has also greatly 
increased. When I came the great majority of the inhabitants of Imerina still 
trusted in idols; but about two years afterwards they were all burnt, and now they 
are hardly even remembered. * * * When I came there were but 92 churches 


and 20 schools in the island ; now there are 800 churches and preaching stations in 
Imerina alone, and I suppose at least 200 more among the Betsileo and other 


tribes,’ &ec., &e. 
SYRIA. 

The Friends’ Syrian Mission dates from the visit of Eli and Sibyl 
Jones to Palestine in 1867-9, Jacob Heshmeh having been employed 
in mission work from the time of their second visit. His station is 
Ramallah, 8 miles northwest of Jerusalem. He has with him a 
Bible-reader and two female teachers. In Ramallah and surrounding 
villages he has 7 schools with over 300 scholars. ‘ Many of the people 
regard themselves as Friends.” 

At Brumana, on the Lebanon range, a little north of ancient Tyre, 
is Theophilus Waldmeier, who had been some 10 years missionary in | 
Abyssinia, and was then for a time employed in the British schools at 
Beyrout. He became a member of the Friends in 1874, and has 
prosecuted the mission amidst “much opposition and persecution.” 
24 orphan children are cared for, 3000 sick were prescribed for last 
year, and the schools have about 400 pupils. Buildings have been 
erected at a cost of $10,000. Besides Mr. Waldmeier, wife and 
daughter are employed Dr. Beshara and assistant, a Superintendent 
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of Schools of Industry, three native Bible-readers and evangelists and 
ten native school teachers. The moral, social, intellectual and indus- 
trial character of the whole community has been raised, and a church 
has been founded in which there is a living and active native ministry. 
The annual cost of this Syrian mission is about $10,000. 

These three missions in India, Madagascar and Syria, have been 
called the work of the English Friends, but it will have been noticed 
that American Friends have largely assisted in furnishing both men 


-and money, especially for the work in Syria; while the work in 


Mexico and the United States has been prosecuted wholly by Ameri- 
can Friends. 


_MExIco. 


This mission was established at Matamoras, in 1871, by Samuel A. 
Purdie and his wife, under direction of the Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
For a time they were assisted by Micajah M. Binford and his wife, 
but for the last four years they have had only native Mexican helpers. 
These seem earnest and faithful, the schools have some 70 pupils, and 
the testimony is that “it would not be easy to find a spot in the whole 
field of missions; where so much good has been done with so little 
money.” 

There has been a growing tendency and purpose among the Friends 
of America to become better organized and give more strength to mis- 
sion work. At a convention held in Indianapolis, Indiana, Decem- 
ber, 1879, a Board of Missions was organized with a regular con- 
stitution, and good prospects of enlisting all the Yearly Meetings in 
systematic mission work at home and abroad. 

One provision of the constitution is a Corresponding Secretary in 
every Yearly Meeting “to aid in obtaining contributions, and to 
promote the general interests of the cause.” The constitution makes 
no provision for the salaries of officers and agents in Christendom, and 
we infer that all such give their services as a “ labor of love.” 

For these items we have relied mainly on the address of Stanley 
Pumphrey, recently published. We hope this more thorough organi- 
zation is to result in greatly enlarged and more effective efforts by the 
Friends, both of Europe and America, for evangelizing all nations. 


In England, Ireland and America there are 13 Yearly Meetings. 
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The London Yearly Meeting has members, - - - 14,725 
The Dublin “ - - - 3,948 
The 11 American Yearly Meetings have members, - - 66,850 
Small scattered bodies not included in the Y. M.’s, - - - 2,500 

Total, - - - - - 88,023 


The number of ministers was 928 in 1878. 


The amount spent on foreign missions in 1879 was— 

London and Dublin Yearly Meetings on Madagascar and India, $26,967 00 
“ Syria mission, - - 3,518 00 

New England Yearly Meeting on Syria, - - - 2,000 00 

New York and Western Yearly Meetings on Mexico and Indians, 3,100 00 


Total, about, - - - - - - $35,585 00 


We find no record of the number of native converts or communi- 


cants in each mission, but the workers are mentioned with some detail. 
These are as follows: 


%, 


AMERICANS AND EUROPEANS. NATIVES. 
In Madagascar, 4 5 1 21 240 
In India, 2 2 0 4 Q) 
In Syria, 3 3 2 15 () 
In Mexico, 1 1 0) 8 () 
Totals, 10 11 3 48 240 


Besides these are a good number of workers among the American 
Indians, the Freedmen and the mountaineers of Tennessee, and their 
work is no less important, but properly ranks in the category of home 
missions. 

If the Friends will report the members hopefully converted in each 
one of their missions, noting progress each year, it will gratify many 
who pray for God’s blessing on their work and rejoice in its progress 
and success. 


50. Moravians or United Brethren.—Head quarters 32 Fetter Lane, - 
London, England; Nazareth, Pa., U.S. A. Some of the followers 
of John Huss, the reformer and martyr of Bohemia, united under this 
name—Unitas Fratrum—in 1457, taking the Bible as their creed. 
They increased in numbers in Bohemia and Moravia, and amidst 
much persecution stood firmly against the inroads of papal error and 
superstition some 170 years; but about 1627 they became much 
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crushed and scattered by the terrible persecution inflicted by the 


popish power. But scattered and oppressed as they were, many clung 
firmly to their ancient faith, and in 1722, finding refuge under the 
protection of Count Zinzendorf, in Saxony, they founded a settlement 
at Herrnhut (“The Lord’s Watch,”) and here began a period of com- 
parative rest and prosperity. 

While as yet their communicants numbered scarcely 600 souls, they 
began to send missionaries to the heathen. Their first foreign mission 
was begun in the West Indies in 1732; their second in Greenland in 
1733; their third mission was begun in 1734, among the Delawares, 
a tribe of North American Indians. In 1735 they began mission 
work in Surinam, and in 1736 in South Africa. They have greatly 
extended their work in Jamaica, Antigua, St. Kitts, Barbadoes, and 
Tobago ; and are now prosecuting this work in all these regions, as 
also on the Moskito coast, in Australia, Thibet and Mongolia. 

We gave some account of the missions of this branch of the church 
in our vol. I., pp. 262-64, and again in vol. IL., p. 221. The 
sweetness, patience and perseverance of Christian faith and love have 
found rare illustration in the missionary labors of this branch of the 
church in some of the most hopeless and discouraging mission fields of 
the world—as Greenland, Thibet, Mongolia, and the aborigines of 
Australia. ‘These last seem to be among the lowest and most degraded 
of the human race, and are fast disappearing. Of those for whom the 
Moravians are laboring at Ramahyuck, ten died last year, and only 
two children were born. One of the ten used to attend public worship 
and declared a wish to be a Christian, but intemperance brought him 
to the grave. 

And yet, among those scattered and rapidly diminishing aborigines, 
the word of God proves effective, and the missionaries speak of happy 
and triumphant deaths. Of Ida Neary, a girl of twelve years, they 
write : 


“It was indeed a pleasure to converse with her about spiritual things, and direct 
her mind to the loving Saviour. The prospect of soon being with Him filled her 
with great joy.” 

The General Synod of this church, at its meeting in Herrnhut, in 
1879, resolved to adopt measures to bring about the independence and 
self-support of its mission churches in the West Indies, and to this 
end voted that the present annual allowance of about $15,000 should 
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be diminished some $1500 a year, so as to cease entirely in ten years. 
The wisdom of this measure cannot be doubted. 

A Mission Conference was held at Nisky, on the Island of St. 
Thomas, in November last, to take in hand the details involved in 
carrying out this wish and purpose of the synod. Here, too, we find 
occasion to note the good sense and judgment of the synod and its 
mission department, in placing the responsibility and details of this 
whole work of reduction in the hands of the missionaries on the 
ground. ‘The arbitrary management which sends a deputation round 
the world “ clothed with full power and authority ” to break up par- 
ticular schools and printing presses and other agencies, disregardful of 
the views and wishes of the missionaries on the ground, and familiar 
with the comparative value of each and all of them, involves great 
and needless expense, and unavoidably damages the vital interests of 

The statistics of this branch of the church, such as we have been 
able to gather, are as follows: 


Home Strength— 1877-78 1878-79. 


Commu- Total Commu- Total 
nicants. Baptized. nicants. Baptized. 


In German Provinces and Bohemia, - 5,644 8,104 5,986 8,174 
British Provinces, — - - - - - 3,301 5,604 3,324 5,705 
American “ North and South, - 9371 16,263 9407 16,236 

Totals, - - - E32 - 18316 29,971 18,717 30,115 


These figures show the whole number of communicants, and also 
the whole number baptized, including both communicants and non- 
communicants. It should be noticed, also, that these figures include 
the diaspore, or home mission work and. statistics, with the exception 
of 70,000 in the German home missions. ‘This small home strength, 
only 18,717 communicants, stands in bold contrast with the wonderful 
development of their foreign missions. 


Foreign Force and Results— 


1878. 
Missionary stations, - . - - - 95 96 1 
¢: workers, : - - - - 291 327 36 
Native ministers and assistants, - - - 32 34 2 
Native helpers, - - - - - 1,504 1,504 0. 
Communicants in the missions, - - - 23,185 23,843 658 


and baptized, - - - 70,646 73,170 2,524 
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We fail to find the number of ordained missionaries. The ordained 
and unordained, as also male and female workers, seem to be engrossed 
without classification. Of the whole band of native laborers (1536), 
some 1400, having regular appointments and duties, receive no com- 
pensation from mission funds. 

It is worthy of prominent notice, and distinguishes this church 
from any and all others, that it has more communicants in its mission 
churches than in its home churches—18,717 in its home churches and — 
23,843 in its foreign mission churches—and the contrast between its 
total adherents at home and in the foreign fields, is still greater. 

The comparative force and results in its different foreign fields, come 
under the eye in the following table, for 1879: 


6 | | 
MISSION PROVINCES. a hat | S< TOTAL 

< | 68 | 

6 20 780 1,526 
4 7 1,317 2,984 
96 | 327 | 23,843) 73,170 


In this table, only 319 are entered as North American Indians, and 
yet we notice the report says of the total (78,170), 2750 are Esquimaux 
and 1320 are Indians. 

There are 222 day schools, with 16,461 pupils, and 86 Sunday 
schools, with 11,492 scholars. 


1878. 1879. 
The income in home donations is - - - £16,871 £16,909 
Donations and trade in the missions, about - . - - 25,000 25,000 
Total, - - £41,891 £41,909 
5 5 


$209,455 $209,545 
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There may be sources and items of income we fail to notice, but 
this is the result of our best endeavors to trace the whole income. 


~The debt on January Ist, 1879, was £4734 9s. 5d.=$23,672. This 


has been since reduced, somewhat, by special efforts. 


The expense of management is stated to be - £1639 9s. 6d. £1518 9s. 2d. 
5 5 
$8,197 $7,592 


Showing a percentage of income thus spent, in 1878, of 3.92, and 
in 1879, of 3.62. This percentage spent on management is useful in 
comparing the cost of managing different missionary boards and socie- 
ties, but of no account at all for comparisons with commercial and 
business houses and companies. ‘he fundamental elements of the 
work of the two kinds of organizations being unlike, all comparisons 
between them must be fallacious. Most of the scores of agents in 
Christendom helping this organization, seem to do it as a labor of 
love, with no compensation. Of the few receiving salaries, so far as. 
we can learn, no one receives from mission funds more than about 
$600 per annum. 

We commend the Christian zeal and patient, persevering efforts of 
this church for the heathen, the past 148 years, to the prayerful study 
of all, especially to the men and women of those churches which, with 
a membership 50 or 100 fold greater, have hitherto done little or 
nothing to evangelize and save the heathen. Our readers will notice 


- that our last three churches and societies lap over upon Europe, and 


the Moravians, having their home strength in all parts of Christen- 
dom, constitute a fitting link between our American and European 


organizations ; and in our next number, we hope to give attention to 
some of the British missionary societies. 
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Intelligent readers will notice that we have found more than 10,- 
000,000 communicants in these 50 American churches, have found 
them giving more than $2,500,000 a year, supporting 696 ordained 
foreign missionaries, having 177,783 native communicants, and gained 
19,165 converts in 1878-79. 


IV.--INDEPENDENT MISSIONS AND SELF-SACRIFICE. 


WE have long been wishing to find space and time for some instances 
of independent and self-sustaining mission efforts, such as most will 
admit are no less commendable and inspiriting now than in the days of 
Paul and the early Christians. We have room now for only a few brief 
preliminary remarks, and we begin with the following quotation, viz. : 


“The missionaries sent out by Rev. Mr. Taylor, of the Methodist Church, to 
various parts of the western coast of South America, have suffered greatly from 
sickness, and, in some cases, from death. The query may, perhaps, be raised, 
whether missions, conducted otherwise than by established boards, with regular 
support and the advantages of long experience, are most desirable.”—The Foreign 


Missionary. 

Does it really become the officers of an “established board ” to enter 
a plea of this kind? Do they seek a monopoly of missionary work? Are 
they not ready to rejoice in the spontaneous and independent efforts of 
every earnest worker for Christ and souls? As to “experience,” “ sick- 
ness,” and “regular support,” may we not properly ask, how much larger 
has been the experience of the Secretary who penned the above extract, 
than of the veteran William Taylor, working personally these thirty or 
forty years in almost every part of the world, and at his own charges? 
And which kind of missions can claim the earliest and longest existence 
and experience? What was the name of the missionary board which 
directed and supported Paul? Who were its Secretaries and Treasurer, 
and what were their salaries? Do the missionaries of the “ established 
boards with regular support and the advantages of long experience,” 
never suffer from sickness and from death? Did not thirty or forty of . 
the first missionaries, sent by established boards to West Africa, rapidly 
sicken and die, or feel compelled to leave the field? And did their 
sickness and death justify a query whether missions, conducted by 
_ established boards, were improper and not approved of God? Will the 
worthy Secretary who penned the above paragraph in the Foreign Ms- 
sionary, kindly read Luke ix. 49, 50? 

Of Rev. W. Taylor’s work in California, South Africa, Australia, India, 
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and now in South America, the least we can say is that we greatly wish 
it were better known. Some months since we saw a statement that in 
the previous 16 months he had sent 46 independent missionaries to 
India and South America, and was hoping to send out 20 more before 
the close of the year. Of this work in South America, Bro. T. himself 
writes : 


“It has been put to severe tests; eight of my workers have been sent adrift by 
blockading fleets and big guns, but God has taken care of them, and not one is short 
of work or support. Bro. Stowell and wife founded a grand and paying school in 


~Tacna, Peru, but he was stricken down with pneumonia and was given up by the 


doctors. He said he preferred to die at sea, and was carried aboard ship. He re- 
covered on the voyage, but his wife is now very ill, so I will send another grand 
pair immediately to take their place. A young sister, Cora P. Benson, remains 
alone and gets good support. I hope to help you in India, but cannot set a time. 
The Lord reigns and He leadeth me. Our party will sail about the 8th of October.” 


Since the above was written Bro: Taylor has sailed for Brazil and the 
eastern coast of South America, with a party of workers he hopes to 
establish at different points ; and when this labor shall have been ac- 
complished, he hopes to go again to India, taking reinforcements to his 


South India Conference, which God has enabled him to establish 


with 30 or 40 preachers, posted at different prominent points, from Cal- 
cutta to Madras, Bombay and Karrachi. 

Of Bro. Taylor’s work these many years past, especially in Australia, 
the following graphic testimony comes from a recent Australian paper, 
evidently written with the hope that he would soon revisit that field of 
his former earnest and devoted labors : 


“William Taylor, however, will receive a royal welcome in Australia. His long 
beard will be by this time sprinkled plentifully with grey; his wig will be a more 
transparent delusion than ever ; his tones will be as nasal, his illustrations as homely, 
his musical efforts eccentric as ever. But he will have the same shrewd yet kindly 
common sense, the same great spiritual power, the same faculty for probing the 
deepest conscience of men. And he will find his spiritual children everywhere 
amongst us. No revival work in Australia, in fact, ever left such permanent results 
as that of ‘California’ Taylor. Not a few of his converts fill our pulpits to-day ; 
scores of them are amongst our best and most faithful laymen, and hundreds in every 
colony who were brought to God under his preaching, and to whose imagination 
and memory his face is as fresh and vivid as ever, will welcome him as they would 
few other living men.” 


That such independent work in foreign mission fields, by workers 
having no connection with any missionary board or society, involves more — 
than ordinary self-sacrifice, is surely evident to all. And of this ele- 
ment of Christian principle and life, the same periodical testifies : 
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“The Apostolic church was reared in poverty and persecution. Had it been 
planted in the fat prairies of the west, and lifted up by an almost arrogant spirit of 
liberty, it might have been swamped by the very riches of its possession, Had the 
European Protestantism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries possessed such 
an heritage, it might have sunk limp and nerveless beneath the power of Rome.” 

“The imperative need and demand of the hour is self-sacrifice.” 

“When we curtail expenditure in the very food we eat and the clothes we wear, 
that God’s cause may not suffer, then, indeed, may we talk of self-sacrifice.” 


These sentences, taken from the same foreign Missionary, partly 
editorial and partly contributed by Dr. Pierson, come from an inspira- 
tion altogether more Christ-like than the sentence calling in question 
the divinely-approved work of Wm. Taylor and his self-sacrificing mis- 
sionaries. These sentences amply justify those devoted workers, and, 
by as much as “self-sacrifice is the imperative need of the hour,” place 
them in the very fore-front of Christ’s most devoted missionaries of the 
present day. 

Dr. Pierson continues with an eloquent paragraph, worthy of Paul 
himself, on “woman's adorning.” His language is : 

“Tt may be presumptuous and profane to suggest that our Christian women might 
sacrifice their jewels, if the Lord calls for larger gifts. But if the Syrian damsels 


_ gave their hair to be woven into cables and cordage for the navy of Tyre, in the ex- 


tremity of war; if the maids of Carthage cut off their raven ringlets to braid them 
into bow-strings for the Carthaginian arches; nay, if the women of Israel gave their 
jewels for the tabernacle, and their metallic mirrors to be melted down and cast into 
a new form for the laver of the Tabernacle courts—(what a sacrifice of vanity was 
that !)—surely the women of this century might, for the sake of the Gospel of the 
New Testament, contribute their ornaments to the depleted treasury of the Lord !” 


It is so, beloved mothers and sisters in Israel. ‘ Self-sacrifice 1s the 
imperative need of the hour.” Use your jewels and ornaments wisely in 
winning souls to Christ—not pouring them into the engulfing coffers 
of failing bankers—but transforming them into the more priceless 
jewels of souls redeemed by the blood of Jesus, and infused with the 
same elements of self-sacrifice and burning love for Christ and the souls 
of others now perishing, and your persons with no ornaments, but “a 


meek and quiet spirit,” 1 Pet. iii., 4, will be more lovely in the sight of | 
God and of all true believers, and your eyes will flash a diviner bright- 


ness than the most dazzling glitter of all the diamonds and jewels you 
can bind upon you. | 
And yet, after all the eloquent pleas we can make for such sacrifices, 
must we not admit, dear brethren, that the Christian. women of to-day 
are already far in advance of us men, in zeal and self-sacrifice in this 
work of God? Is it not the official testimony of the foreign boards 
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| i and officers themselves, that more women than men are offering to go 
to the heathen ? In the many and increasing Women’s Foreign Mission- 
i | i ary Boards, are not the women who voluntarily serve as officers, with 
iy no wish or thought of salary, ten or fifty, to one found serving without 
He AM salary in the boards conducted by men? Have we, men, no ornaments 
| Hi to part with? No idols to give up? No expensive habits and needless 
a out-goes to curtail, that we may give more and do more for this sacred 
aa cause? By curtailing the needless ornamentation and extravagance of 
Nh | our home churches, our private dwellings, our social usages, fashions, style 
Mi and equipage, can we not easily direct millions of dollars every year 
Hii to this divine work of making Christ known to the perishing heathen ? 
Wa Self-sacrifice by women and men, by the aged and the young, by pastors 
Hit and churches, by missionaries abroad and by Secretaries at home— 
Hi self-sacrifice—this is the element of the cross; and without more of 
HM it in the hearts and lives of Christian men and women this world can 
never be evangelized—never be subdued to Christ. The cross, the cross, 
1 let us have more of its spirit in all our work for Christ. 
i “For whosoever will save his life shall lose it.” Mark viii., 35. 
1 Hi V.--PASTORS THE PROPER AGENTS OF THE CHURCH. 
i | | No literature more abounds in fallacies than some of the deliverances 
Wi of our highest church courts. Take, for instance, the following sentence 
1 . from the minutes of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 1877, p. 521 : 
Ht i HI “The church has left the cause of foreign missions without agents of its own ap- 
pointment,” &c. 
: | . i Is not this statement either a fallacy or a falsehood? Is not every 
He Ha Presbyterian pastor ordained and appointed by the church as the 
i} i | i) church’s own agent, to attend to all the work of the church, whether in 
Vi | 1 developing the personal piety of individuals, or their Christian effort in 
bes WA | behalf of the perishing at home or abroad? If the regular pastor may 
| \ 1 be excused from training his church to pray and give and work for the 
i } i heathen, and be supplied with a special agent to do this part of his work 
ai for him, why should he not have a second agent to train his people in 
| | i Wi regard to home missions? and a third agent to train them on church 
‘ ih erection ? and a fourth agent to bring them to duty in the publication 
Vi Hii) cause? and a fifth agent to enforce their duty as to sustentation? and a 
1 1 sixth, to rouse them to duty in behalf of the Freedmen? a seventh, to 
ii ih look after the special work of his Sabbath-school? an eighth to advo- 
i VI cate the cause of disabled ministers? a ninth, to make special pleas for 
| 
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means to educate young men for the ministry? Where shall we find a 

limit to these various kinds of special work for special agents? and what | 
~ yemains for the special duty of the pastor? and why is that his special 
duty any more than each one of the others? Can the church afford to 
support ten men to do the work of one pastor? can she afford to so 
waste her money or the ten men who might be pastors of ten different 
churches, or doing efficient work in the mission fields? O! when shall 
we grasp this great work of Christ in all its parts, and use the men and 
money of the church with such economy and efficiency as shall disclose 
a purpose no longer to “play at missions,” but to accomplish the work 
Christ has given us to do? 

The indifference and ignorance of pastors, and their often criminay 
neglect of duty, in regard to foreign missions, are to be remedied, not 
by investing a board with the responsibility of this work, and author- 
izing it to employ agents to “drum up” the churches ; this is the way 
rather to increase and perpetuate the evil—to furnish a plausible excuse 
for the blamable ignorance and neglect of pastors, and confirm this 
wretched state of things. The true remedy is in the hands of the live 
pastors, working, not through boards and agents, but through their 
regular church courts and relations, whereby they may bring their views 
and influence to bear on every pastor and church in their connection. 
Pastors in a limited field, presbytery, association, or neighborhood, find- 
ing other regular duties too pressing to allow them time to become 
thoroughly posted on all missionary organizations and fields, can divide 
the world’s mission work among a dozen, each to posit himself thoroughly 
on his specific portion, and then, by a series of well-planned exchanges, 
every church can, in turn, have the full benefit of each pastor’s special 
study ; and results will appear, not more in great increase of giving, 
praying and working for the heathen, than in the growth of personal 
piety and all Christian graces. 

In close accord with these views, we are glad to see the following ad- 
missions by an able District Secretary : | 

“The churches will give, if the pastors will bring the subject before them and © 
give them an opportunity. The main responsibility is with the pastor. * * *. 
It is as truly a part of a pastor’s legitimate duty to-attend to this work, as it is to 


preach the Gospel to his people. No man should be ordained to the ministry who 
does not recognize it as his duty.” 


Here is the proper remedy for the criminal ignorance and indiffer- 
ence, prevalent in half our churches, in regard to missions. Let those 
responsible apply this remedy, and no longer perpetuate and increase 
the present chronic malady, by diverting the best men of the church 
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from aggressive workers into agents, and the funds of the church from 


_their proper mission work, to the support of these agents in doing work | 


which belongs to the pastors. 


VI.--COST OF PERIODICALS TO MISSION FUNDS. 


In our last issue, (pp. 387-392), we gave the items showing the cost 
of printing the monthly periodicals of the Presbyterian Foreign Board 
since 1838, over and above all receipts from subscribers. The aggregate 
was $205,996.39. This amount was all taken from funds contributed ex- 
pressly for Christian work among the heathen, and used in printing 
periodicals for gratuitous distribution in Christendom, to readers well 
able to pay for what they read. 

We raise a distinct issue with all missionary organizations which 
adopt this policy. Our contention is not with the Presbyterian Foreign 
Board alone, but with each and all missionary boards and societies 
which so divert and misapply funds entrusted to them for a specific 
purpose. We regard this use of mission funds both as morally wrong 
and as inexpedient. It shows some screw loose in the principles and 
practice of strict integrity, to solicit and receive money for one object 
and then use it for another—to ask money to make known Christ 
among the heathen, and then use it to print reading matter for pastors 
and people in Christendom. It approximates too closely to the usage 
which our codes condemn as ‘a crime to be punished by the judges— 
that of getting money on false pretences. And this usage, in case of 
our missionary boards, is all the more inexcusable, in that there is no 
possible plea of necessity. If there are those who desire to contribute 
reading matter to well-to-do people in Christendom, let them give it for 
this explicit purpose, and not under pretence of giving the Gospel to the 


_heathen. Let there be a separate fund for the express benefit of these 


well-to-do people ; but let not the money given for the express purpose 
of making the Gospel known to the heathen, be so diverted and misap- 
plied in Christendom. | 

As to the plea of expediency, often made in defence of this wrong 
usage, it is about as sensible as the plea that a naughty child must be 
carried in arms to teach it to walk; or be fed with sweetmeats to give 
it a relish for plain food. Christian pastors and people must have in- 
formation, true ; but if indeed they are Christians—if they have the 


root of the matter in them, they will get the information and value it all 
the more because they get and pay for it. The gratuitous gift of such ~ 
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periodicals lessens their value, weakens the feeling of personal interest 
and responsibility, conveys an impression that the great, strong board 
that runs the missions has such ample funds that it-can well afford to 
give away its periodicals, and well is it if some do not come to feel that 
they are doing a kind of favor to the board by receiving them. If, per- 
chance, the sober question, whence come the funds of the board, forces 
, itself on some honest minds and awakens a spasm of personal responsi- 
bility, how easy to quiet it with the well known fact that there are many 
wealthy church members in our large cities able to give by the hundred 
thousand, and probably doing so, and, besides, there is that indefinite 
entity, the whole great wealthy church, able to give millions, so that 
the poor pastor is ready to feel “all I and my church can give would 
hardly be appreciable. At all events, here is proof positive in these 
gratuitous periodicais that the board has ample funds, or it would not 
print and give away so many thousands of them to people well able to 
pay for them.” 

If there is need of positive proof that this usage fails of its ry and 

» lowers and injures the cause of missions itself, take the facts that the 
periodicals of our oldest and largest missionary boards have not yet 
learned to go alone after having been carried 20, 40 and even 70 years ; 
that they still depend on the funds of the boards; while missionary 
periodicals, conducted as private enterprises, soon become entirely self- 
supporting. In this connection it is a very significant fact that the 
Presbyterian Foreign Missionary and the Missionary Herald, of the A. 
B. C. F. M., supported largely by the funds of their boards through all 
their existence, and still dependent on them, superseded private peri- 
odicals, which were not only self-supporting, but were realizing avails 
over and above expenses—avails which their proprietors cheerfully gave 
to the cause of missions. 

. We alluded to this fact, in case of the Missionary Herald, in our vol. 
L, p. 167, and purpose to give the items more in detail as soon as we 
can command time and space. 

The fact, in case of the Foreign Missionary, finds ample confirmation 
in the minutes of the Synod of Pittsburgh, which is the banner Mission- 
ary Synod of the Presbyterian Church. It originated in 1802, and at 
once resolved itself into “ The Western Missionary Society,” took the 
lead in missionary efforts among both the whites and the Indians. It 
created a board of trust to supervise missions during the intervals of 
synod’s meetings, but kept said board in subordination, under strict 
supervision. 

This synod established a Mi issionary Magazine and appointed three 
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managing editors, and when it was moved in the synod of 1803 to vote 
some compensation to these editors, they refused to receive it. Nor do 
we find any intimation of a salary to Rev. James Hughes, Secretary, or 
to John McDowell, Esq., Treasurer, and for several succeeding years we 
search in vain for any trace of salary to the officers of this board of 
trust instituted by the Western Missionary Society. In 1807, the minutes 
record the fact that “the profits of the Missionary Magazine, $334.32, were 
paid into the missionary fund.” 

Why is it that this same periodical (under another name) ceased to 
be self-supporting as soon as it became the organ of the board, and that 
its annual subsidy from the board’s funds increased, till, in 1873—74, 
this subsidy reached the enormous sum of $13,723.61! And gen- 
eral assembly votes such management “satisfactory.” 


VII--FIELD NOTES. 

Supscrietions.—Most of our subscribers deserve our warmest thanks 
for their promptness in sending their subscriptions. It is a great 
pleasure to go through the year with scarce a reminder, even, to our 
friends that money is due and needed. Buta dozen or so are asleep or 
on a ‘caruibetaid may thank us for this mention of the subject, unless, 
perchance, they desire a good excuse for sending us $3,—the price in 
arrears—instead of $1.50. In this case they need wait only till our next 
number shall issue, when all unpaid subscriptions will be in arrears, 
and they can send the $3 each, without further delay. 


Kolapoor, where, in 1852, we began the first mission ever attempted 
there, with but one school worthy the name in the whole kingdom, and 
that just begun, but where, 23 years later, we left more than 6,000 
scholars in the schools under direction of the native government, and a 
high school building just completed by the King and his chiefs, at a 
cost of some $200,000, is now to have a college, we are glad to hear. 


Emierants to Liseria.—The Arkansas refugees, after waiting months 
for a chance to sail for Liberia, sailed the last of May, with the aid of 
the Colonization Society, which seems to be doing as effective service as 
before the abolition of slavery. The two barks, Liberia and Monrovia, 
took 136 emigrants. Some of those who recently emigrated write back, 
giving facts, impressions and prospects altogether favorable, and we 


look to see still larger numbers seeking passage to that home of the 
African. 
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SALARIES F'ORBIDDEN TO ITS OFFICERS BY THE AMERICAN Boarp’s Constitv- 
T10N.—In the first volume of this Review, page 165, speaking of the 
spirit of self-sacrifice shown by the early officers and agents of our 
foreign missionary organizations, we mentioned the date when the first 
Treasurer and Secretary of the American Board were elected, and added: 

‘Neither Secretary nor Treasurer thought of any salary. Their work was as 
spontaneous and gratuitous then as is that of the officers of woman’s boards now. So 
level were the heads of all members of the board on this subject at that date, that 
they embodied an interdict of all salaries to home officers in the board’s constitution, 
adopted at its first annual meeting, September 5th, 1810. The tenth article of that ’ 
constitution provides that ‘no member or officer shall receive any compensation for 
his personal services,’ ” 

This paragraph has been before the public since April, 1878. But the 
Missionary Herald has recently called it in question, eens. “there is 
no foundation whatever ” for it. 

We noticed this in our issue of July-August, page 354-5 of this vol. 
III. Not having the original constitution of the board at hand, we 
quoted from the board’s history, page 27, where the author, giving a 
- summary of the said constitution, says : 


“The tenth [Art.] provided that the expenses of the commissioners and officers 
incurred in transacting the business of the board, should be paid; but no member or 
officer should receive any compensation for his personal services.” 


To this the editor of the Herald (August, p. 291,) rejoins : 


“THE MISSIONARY REVIEW refers to a preliminary constitution adopted before 
the American board was chartered,” &c. 

What then? What if that constitution was preliminary, was it “no 
foundation whatever” for our statement? And this quotation from the 
board’s history, published in 1842, is this no “foundation whatever ?” 

We thank our good brother of the Herald for confirming the correct- 
ness of our statement, so far as it pertains to Dr. Worcester. He says: 

“The services of Secretary Worcester were gratuitous [according to the tenth 
article of the constitution] so long as he could retain his pastorate at Salem.” 

This is as long as we stated. See our vol. L., page 166. 

But the Missionary Herald, having declared “there is no foundation . 
whatever” for the Review's statement, would it not accord a little better 
with its age and dignity, as the organ of the oldest Foreign Missionary 
Board in Ambrice, to give its readers the extract quoted above from the 
27th page of its history, as we requested in our last issue? And why 
does not the editor tell us the precise salary paid to Deacon Walley, the 
first Treasurer ; or be frank enough to admit that none was paid to him? 
There are other points on which we would be thankful for the testi- 
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mony of our good brother, but from lack of time and space, we can 
mention now but one of them. He says : 

“But for the next year, 1811-12, the year in which the charter was given, Jere- 
miah Evarts, the Treasurer, was paid for his official services the sum of $500, and 
ever since that date asalary has been given this official.” 

On this we ask, 1. Was the $500 given as salary, or for necessary 
expenses in attending the Massachusetts legislature as attorney while 
procuring the board’s charter? 2. Will the Missionary Herald kindly 
give us the words of the first vote of the board authorizing a salary to 
its Treasurer, Jeremiah Evarts, mention its date and how large the 
salary was? 3. Was not Tue Missionary Review correct in saying : “This 
first Foreign Missionary Board of America, by its original constitution, 
forbade salaries to its home agents and officers?” 

Explicit answers to these points will be of interest, we feel sure, to 
others as well as to THe Missionary Review. 


‘Interesting farewell services were held in Boston, July 14th, with a 
party of 14 missionaries, soon to sail for their various mission fields. 


SaLariEs OF Missronarres.—In stating the maximum salaries of mission- 
aries in the last column of the table on page 354 of this volume of the 
Review, we have aimed to give the maximum allowances fixed by the 
various boards. Our readers will bear in mind that in case of most 
missionaries, in addition to their salaries they are furnished with houses, 
or house rent and $100 a year for each child under 18 years, or some 
other fixed age. Possibly it would be better to so grade these salaries 
as to make no perquisites necessary, for houses, children or anything 
else ; but till such a system shall be adopted, these extras must be borne 
in mind when comparing the salaries of missionaries with the salaries 
of the home officers. Such a change, making the fixed salary of a mis- 
sionary cover all his expenses, leaving him to provide his own house, 
provide for his own children, &c., would impose more responsibility on 
the missionaries who are best able to bear it, as they best know the 
countries, people and necessities of the mission fields; and would be 
likely to use special care and economy in all matters of personal interest. 

Such an arrangement would also greatly lessen the care, responsibility 
and labor of the home officers and boards, so that our largest foreign 
organizations would need but one Sécretary for all the correspondence. 
Some boards allow their missionaries the expense of journeys and 
changes for health ; but this same is true also in case of some home 
officers, at least so far as the granting of long furloughs with salaries 
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continued, and, in some cases, all traveling expenses besides, even for 
a journey around the world. 


Our Free- Will Baptist Brethren met at Weirs, N. H., July 21st, to ob - 
serve their centennial jubilee, and a good time they evidently had. 
Among the papers read, one prepared by Mrs. M. M. H. Hills, published 
in the Morning Star of July 28th, is a paper of very great interest and 
excellence, and should have a permanent place in the records of the 
church. 


Norru American Inprans.—We are glad to see a bill is before the New 
York State Legislature to abolish the treaty of 1788, with consent of the 
5093 Indians on its eight reservations, and to distribute their 86,336 
acres, now held mostly by tribal titles, to these Indians in severalty. 
A measure of this kind accompanied with the relation, rights and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship, we believe to be the only possible solution 
of this vexed Indian problem. 


GospPeEL In ALL Lanps.—The suspension of this periodical has been 
owing, we are sorry to find, to the physical prostration of its editor, 
Rev. A. B. Simpson. This has led to a transfer of its management and 
financial responsibility to Eugene R. Smith, 64 Bible House, New York, 
who has issued the July number. 


Oprum.—A Chinese paper (Choya Shimbun) says an imperial interdict 
has been issued against opium-smoking, allowing two months for reform, 
after which severe penalties will be inflicted on all transgressors. 


Surrre.—A case of suttee (burning of widows on funeral pile) has 
recently occurred in Bamra, a feudatory state in Central India. On the 
parties abetting it the native prince imposed only a mere nominal fine. 


Recent Converts In Mission Freitps.— 


It will be understood, we trust, that this report of converts for the two 
months inclusive is by no means exhaustive. We mention only instances 
that come to our personal knowledge, and these only where members - 
are received on the same occasion or preaching tour. The items and 
aggregate will increase as we become able to grasp more accurately the 
monthly progress in each and all the various mission fields. 


Rev. Mr. Kapu, of Tapiteuea, reports the burning of spears and 
arrows on his island, and the breaking into small pieces of 79 muskets 
and 300 swords. In October last he baptized 168, and January 11th he 


received into the church 140 more. 
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The Rev. Mr. Blanchet reports the baptism of 19 persons in Tokio, 


_ Japan, on easter day. 


The Presbyterian Foreign Board, in its Record of J uly, reports 78 
received to church membership in its various missions, and in its Lecord 
of August reports 127 more. 


Rev. J. E. Clough, of the Baptist Telegu Mission, reports a tour in 
December, 1879, on which he baptized 193 converts ; and Rev. W. B. 
Boggs, describing a Sabbath service April 11th, at Ongole, with “not 
less than 1000 present,” adds : 

“The afternoon was devoted to the examination of candidates for baptism. The 
preachers under whose labors these people had heard and believed the Gospel were 
ali present, and gave evidence concerning them all. The result was that 187 were. 


received, and at six o’clock I baptized them. The next day 17 more were received, 
and baptized in the evening by Bro. Price, making 1295 baptized in the Ongole field 


since January Ist.” | 

Bro. Boggs goes on to describe an ordination of native preachers. 
The missionaries with native delegates met in council, and after two and 
a half days spent in “close and deliberate examination,” “the result 
was that 24 of the best, most experienced and successful preachers con- 
nected with the Ongole station were considered worthy of the confidence 
implied in this act of recognition. They are men who for years have 
faithfully, consistently, zealously, and with abundant fruits, proclaimed 
the Gospel of Jesus, and cared for the flocks over which they have been 
placed. Several of them have enjoyed the advantage of a four years 
course at Ramapatam.” [Theological school.| ‘“ We all felt it to be an 
occasion of deep interest ; and as these dear brethren, these ‘lights of 


the jungle,’ go back again to their laborious fields, encouraged and 


strengthened by this recognition of their ability and services, we look 
for still more abundant fruit, through the rich blessing of the Lord of 
the vineyard.” 

Let those who are looking for the salvation of the heathen pray much 
for these newly ordained native ministers. 


The Rev. Mr. Lepoids baptized 6 in Paris, France, May 2d ; and Rev. 
Dr. Dean reports the recent baptism of 27 in Siam. 


Rev. Mr. Christie writes from Marash, Turkey, April 29th : 


We are of opinion that fully three hundred persons have passed from death unto 
life within the past two weeks here, and still the blessed, saving power of the Holy 
Ghost is being poured out upon us.” 
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From Shantung, China, April 9th, Mr. Stanley writes : 


— “Ynquirers were met almost daily at the different appointments. The baptisms | 
amounted to 77 on profession, and eight children.” 


Mr. Jencks reports 18 baptisms in Japan, in May and June. 


Bishop Sargent reports the number of Christian adherents to his 
churches in Tinnevelly to have risen in 1879 from 50,075 to 53,210; an 
increase of 3135. The adult baptisms were 1511. 


GiIFTs AND LEGACIEs.— 


Rev. Dr. J. A. Warne and wife, of Philadelphia, have made over $40,- 
000 worth of property to the American Baptist Missionary Union. 


Mr. Henry Winkley has given $25,000 to Dartmouth College. 


Miss Hannah Dorman, of Kennebunk, bequeathed $250 to the church 
in that town ; $500 to American Bible Society ; $250 each to Maine 
Missionary Society, American Board, and American Tract Society. 


Mrs. Huldah Coe, of Orange, has left by will $2000 to the A. H. M. 
Society, $2000 to the A. M. Society, $1000 to the American Board, $200 
to the American Tract Society, etc. The residuary legatees are the 
Foreign and Home Missionary Societies, and the American Missionary 
Society. 


Mrs. Green, widow of the late John C. Green, has given $100,000 to 
the American Sunday-school Union, to promote a high order of Sunday- 
school literature. 


Of the bequest of Robert Beer, of Pittsburg, $8000 go ultimately to 
the First Church, for the poor ; $1000 to the Penn. Bible Society ; $4000 
each to the Presbyterian Boards of Home and Foreign Missions ; $1000 
to the Home of the Friendless ; $1000 to the Pittsburg Infirmary ; 
$4000 to Western Theological Seminary ; $2000 to Dixmont Hospital, 
and $6000 to Disabled Ministers’ Fund of Presbyterian Church. 


Wellesley College recently received $100,000 from Mrs. Valeria G. 
Stone for building a new hall, and now Mr. M. H. Simpson, of Boston, 
has given $15,000 for a new dormitory, and Hon. Rufus S. Frost a $5000 
scholarship for which the daughters of foreign missionaries are to be 
preferred. 


Mr. Anderson Taylor, a colored layman, has given $11,000 to build a 
church in Tennessee. 
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Mrs. Dr. Newman, of New York, has given the M. E. Woman’s Foreign 
Board $1500 to build a home for homeless women in India. 


A friend in Baltimore has given the M. E. Woman’s Foreign Board 
$5000 to found the “ Isabella Fisher Hospital” in Tientsin, China. 


Miss Mary C. Anderson, of Salem, Mass., has left 12,000 for a parson- 
age ; $1000, the interest for the poor of the church ; $500 each to the 
American Board and Mass. H. M. Socity ; and the balance of her prop- 
erty, bating a few private annuities, is to go to the Salem City Hospital. 


Rev. Chas. 8. Robinson, D. D., is said to have given $60,000 in the 
last eight years to the Memorial Presbyterian Church in New York, of 
which he is pastor. 


Mr. Samuel P. Langmaid, of Somerville, Mass., left $5000 to Pembroke 
Academy, N. H. 


Col. G. C. Hammond has given $25,000 to erect a library building for 
the Chicago Theological Seminary. 


James C. Colgate, of New York, has given $25,000 to Madison Uni- 
versity at Hamilton, N. Y., and a like amount to Colgate Academy. 


Mrs. Catherine Radcliffe, of Poughkeepsie, left $30,000 to the Society 
for Preventing Cruelty to Animals. 


Mr. 8. A. Crozer has just given $10,000 to Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary to found a lectureship. 


Kight of the largest missionary societies of England received last 
year (1879) $3,542,710. The sum total received for Foreign Home 
Mission, Bible and Educational Societies, amounted to $8,647,095. 


Mrs. Anna Tyson left $5000 each to Mr. Spurgeon and another min- 
ister, $1000 to Mr. Spurgeon’s book fund, and $125,000 for annuities in 
connection with one of his orphanages, making his Pastor’s College her 
residuary legatee ; the balance of her estate being valued at $200,000. 


Rev. J. W. Beach has given $50,000 to Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Ct., since his election to its presidency. 


Among the various states and counties contributing to the American 
Baptist Missionary Union in 1879, Massachusetts holds the first rank, 
having given $41,312.72 ; New York comes next, with $39,469.46 ; while 
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third in the list stands Burma, bringing a contribution of $31,616.14! 
Is there another foreign mission field in all heathendom to compare 
with this? | 


EK. B. Morgan, of Aurora, N. Y., has added $30,000 to his former gift 
of $100,000 to Wells Female College. 


LiserAuity or Natives 1x Western Arrica.—Last Tuesday night was 
prayer-meeting night. After singing and prayers I told the members 
that the mission money would not be enough to finish the mission 
house, and as they had not given anything towards the building, I 
wanted them to build ap veranda in front of the house, and for that 
purpose there would be required $50. There were present twenty-five 
adults. After making the statement, I asked them what would they do 
and took my seat, when an old brother, who had nothing besides the 
clothing he wore, and who depends upon his daily efforts for his daily 
food, arose and said, “Labor is hard to find in Lagos now, but I must 
give one dollar to that object.”’ After two or three speeches from the 
members, all declaring it must be done, they proceeded to ) fo it, and 
pretty soon they had pledged $39.80. Every one of those pledges 
will be redeemed, not like some that were made me by Christians in the 
States. It was given in sums of from two cents, by a little boy seven 
years old, to $4.80, the highest sum paid by one person. One man who 
receives $7.50 per month wages, and has a wife and four children, paid 
$3. A man and woman who receive each $3 per month wages, paid 
$1.25 apiece. A boy and girl who receive six cents per day to buy food, 
pledged 25 cents each, and are redeeming the pledges by eating only 
three cents worth of food per day, and saving the other three cents, 
That meeting was last Tuesday night. This morning (Friday) more 
than the $50 have been pledged. About five months ago this church 
gave $50 to build a school-room here. These special contributions do 
not interfere with our three weeks collections. The church also sup- 
ports a blind woman who belongs to its membership. If a member is_ 
sick or needs food or medicine the money is furnished. When a con- 
vert dies the church pays the burial expenses.— Bro. David in For. Mis. 
Journal. 


Henry Winkley, of Philadelphia, has added $15,000 to his former gift 
of $10,000 to Bowdoin College, Maine. 


The late Peter Smith, of Andover, Mass., left $500 each to the Mas- 
sachusetts Bible Society, American Home Missionary Society, Congre- 
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gational Sabbath-school Publishing Society of Boston, Branch Seamen's 
Friend Society, and American Missionary Association. To deacons of 
the West Parish Church at Andover he left $1000, to be invested in 
United States or State of Massachusetts bonds, and held in trust for 
the church, one-half of the annual income to be devoted to the poor of 
the church, and one-half to the use of the Sunday school library. To 
the Trustees of Phillips Academy $10,000, to be added to the Smith 
and Dove Fund of Brechin Hall, and the income to be_used for the 
library. 


Rev. Mr. Marden, of Marash, Turkey, writes : 


“The people are all comparatively poor, and just now the great famine to the east 
of us has quadrupled the price of food, and yet in addition to this donation [$2250] 
to the girls’ seminary, the Protestants of Marash, during the last few weeks, have 
given $135 in aid of Mustapha, the Moslem convert now in exile; have sent $49 to 
the famine sufferers in Van, besides supporting their own poor and paying their 
regular contributions to thelr churches and schools.” 


The native churches at Lagos, West Africa, contributed $900 to the 
Church Missionary Society last year. 


Captain Ebenezer, of Groton, Ct., has given $25,000, to enable Dr. 
Conant, of the Baptist Bible Society, to complete the translation of the 
Old Testament, on which he has so long labored. 


Mrs. P. B. Leech, Middletown Springs, Vt., left $8000 to the Baptist 
State Convention ; $2000 to the Baptist H. M. Society ; and $1000 for 
a ‘ Beriah Scholarship ” in Madison University. 


From James Lick’s estate and will there comes $100,000 to Old 
Ladies’ Home; $25,000 to Protestant Orphan Asylum ; $25,000 to 
Ladies’ Relief Society ; and $25,000 to San José (Cal.) Asylum. 


At one of the yearly festivals in India, it is said that $1,000,000 was 
brought in offerings, chiefly by very poor devotees. Can we who pro- 
fess the Christian religion show a record like this? 


Tue AraHan War. —The expense of this war to the British foots up 
the large sum of $65,000,000—causing a deficit of $20,000,000 in the 
India treasury ; and this amount is growing constantly, for the country 
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is still unsettled, and though the British report the Afghans beaten in 
every engagement, it seems they are so stupid as not to know when 
they are conquered and keep on fighting. 

The Bombay Gazette says the British government has been long paying 
certain Afghan Sirdars some $80,000 a month, as bribes for hush money, 
to keep them from joining those in open hostility to the British forces. 
July, 28th, 1880, telegrams report Abdul Rahman fully established in 
power at Kabul, and the British about to retire from Afghanistan. July 
29th, 1880, comes report that Gen. Burrows’ brigade has been almost 
annihilated by the forces of Ayoob Khan, brother of the late (Yakoob 
Khan) Ameer, and the “ Afghan trouble” seems likely to continue some 
time longer. 


Prersta—TuHeE SHAH FORBIDS Preacuinc To Mussutmans.—The recent 
order of the Shah, sent to Rev. J. L. Potter, of Teheran, April 2d, 1880, 
through H. B. M.’s minister, Ronald F. Thomson, threatening to banish 
the missionary if he continues to give instruction to Mussulmans, shows 
two things, if not more: 1. That the Gospel is awakening interest in 
Moslem minds. 2. That both the Shah and H. B. M.’s minister have 
special need to know more of this Gospel. 

In close connection with the above should be taken the following 
from Bro. Shedd, of Oroomiah, dated May 19th, 1880 : 

“Tt should be known, too, that while Mr. Abbott, H. B. M. Consul-general in Ta- 
breez, is using his influence for liberty of conscience among Armenians, the English 
embassy at the capital gives no sympathy or help to the persecuted Jews, and thus 
virtually gives aid and comfort to their persecutors. We earnestly ask the prayers 
of all Christians for Persia at this crisis.’’ 

There’s as much difference in Englishmen as in anybody, and we 


much fear that Mr. Thomson is more responsible for the above order 
than the Shah of Persia is. 


Quite in confirmation of our last remark above, as to the readiness of - 
some Englishmen to hinder the work of missions, news comes from 
India, of June 5th, that Major Maltby, cantonment magistrate of Ban- 
galore, had just sentenced the Rev. Mr. Peters to a week’s imprisonment . 
for not obeying his {[Maltby’s] order, forbidding all preaching in the 
streets. Mr. Peters is a member of the S. India M. E. Conference, and 
street preaching is one branch of missionary work in India prosecuted 
by all missionaries with time and strength to engage in it, in all parts 
of the land. The government, represented by Major Maltby in this act, 
has just ordered its engineers to repair and re-ornament a lot of idol 
temples in Mysore. 
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Tue Acatn.—This case, discussed at some length 


in pages 112-118 of this volume, and referred to again on page 196, is 


still giving trouble in China, and forcibly illustrates the the very serious | 
hindrance sometimes caused to mission work by unfriendly British 
magistrates. In discussing this case we felt constrained, reluctantly, 
to take issue with the missionaries and make prominent their mistake in 
not appealing from the consular decision. We could not repress our 
conviction that if the gross injustice inflicted on the mission could not 
be prevented, its responsibility at least, should have been made to rest 
on the highest authorities of the British nation. 

In confirmation of these views, as well as of the last paragraphs above, 
we find the C. M. 8S. mission at Fuh-Chow is still suffering severely 
from the decision of that British consular court, wrongly submitted to 
by the missionaries without appeal. The C. JZ. Intelligencer, of July, 
Says : 


“ Further letters from Fuh-Chow exhibit a truly sad state of things. Three othe, _. 


mission buildings in this city have been confiscated, in the teeth of the plainest pro- 
visions of the treaty. The British consul does nothing—we fear more from want of 
will than from want of power; and although Mr. Stewart [the missionary] went all 
the way to Peking to see Sir Thomas Wade, he could obtain no redress. Our much- 
tried brethren need all our sympathy and support, and all our prayers.” 


A later telegram from China informed the C. M. 8S. committee that 
the three houses in Fuh-Chow had been taken from the missionaries, 
and “the city must be abandoned.” The committee was rousing itself 
to prepare a memorial and send a deputation to the Foreign Office, and 
we will hope for some good result ; but, really, was not the issue of that 
first unjust decision by the British consular court of Fuh-Chow the 
proper time both to pray and to act? to seek God’s help and the help 
of the home government, too, if the latter was ever to be sought? 


Some British Maaisrrates UNrrrenpity To Misstons.—And here comes 
a similar, or even more significant case from South Africa. The bishop 
of Maritzburg, with his archdeacon, Usherwood, Rev. Messrs. George 
Smith and Johnson, visited the fatal field of _Isandhlwana, in December 
last to hold a funeral service in memory of the British forces which 
perished there at the hands of the Zulus, and to select a site for a me- 
morial church. The Rev. George Smith writes : 


“The Basuto chief Hlubi [who owned the territory ] handed over suitable land for 
the site of the church, as far as the British government will allow him to do so.” 


And the organ of the Propagation Society adds : 


“This is a painful but true statement. It means that whereas heathen sover- 
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eigns, Panda and Cetewayo, gave to the missionaries and their people sites on which 
to build churches and schools, the transfer of conquered Zululand to the crown of 
Great Britain, has led not only to the confiscation of the sites thus given, and for so 


many years so profitably occupied, but also to the impossibility of any similar grants 
being made for the future.” as 


CureF ABDALLAH Persa ASKING TEACHERS AND OFFERING HosprraLity.— 
Contrast with the above a recent letter from a chief in the interior of 
Africa to Bishop Steere, at Zanzibar. After compliments and mentioning 
his purpose to visit the bishop after the rains, the chief writes : 

“When the Englishmen, your children, are on their way to Masasi, do not let 
them miss my town. I am always ready to entertain them, and more, I should be 


rejoiced very much if you are able to send me an English teacher to live with me, 


to teach my people and those of the neighboring towns. If he comes I will build 
him a house,” &e. 


Burnine or 2700 Cutnese Women.—China’s Millions reports that— 


“On the 6th of January a fire broke out at Ta-pei-an, in a refuge exclusively for 
women. The officer in charge, on discovering the flames, locked the only door and 
ran away. Consequently 2700 women were burned to death in three hours. A for. 
eigner passing at the time broke a hole through the wall, or the number of victims 
would have been nearly 5000.” 


SeLF-Suprort oF Mission Cuurcues.—It is a great joy to us to see the 
ablest missionaries in the foreign fields coming to better views on this 
important subject than have formerly obtained. At one of the confer- 
ences in Japan, the missionaries expressed convictions, thus : 


“The missionary, in developing the work at his station, must ever bear in mind 
that he has no right to use the funds of the society except for missionary purposes, nor even 
for such purposes, when the burden should be borne or shared by the native church. 
Our aim should be so to arrange for the services of the church that, if in the provi- 
dence of God we were removed, the work wouid still go on. a 

“The system of supporting pastoral agents, and still worse of paying chapel keep- 
ers from mission funds, by which the native church is relieved of such pecuniary 
responsibility as it ought to bear, cannot be too strongly condemned, and, if once 
introduced, is not easily set aside. We should, in this matter, make every effort to 
keep all necessary church expenses within the means of the native Christians, and - 
let it be our one aim to raise up a church united to us by a common faith, and by the 
common ties of love and sympathy, but in no sense maintained by a foreign subsidy.” 


We know of mission churches rendered helpless and barren by the 
process of treatment here so justly condemned—churches whose spirit- 
ual life and numbers have gradually declined for a long series of years, 
from lack of the vital forces that easily might have been developed, had 
the missionary in charge brought into exercise the spirit and practice 
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of manly independence and self-support among his early converts. This 
evil involves injustice to the home churches, hindrance to the work 


among the heathen, and unkindness to the native converts and churches. 


Iranian Free Curistian Cuurcu.—The Rev. J. R. McDougall, of Flor- 
ence, Italy, has issued the 9th annual report of this church, of which he 
is Treasurer and Foreign Secretary. There is much that is cheering 
and hopeful in the details of this report. Take the following, from 
Signor Mariani’s account of visits where the Géspel had been little 
known before. Of Vergato, he says : 

“Much consolation awaited us here. Preached and sold the holy book in the 
public square. In the evening got a hall in the hotel, where we held a familiar 


conference and had friendly discussions with infidels and papists. Sold more than 
60 Bibles, testaments and portions. The conference lasted from 8 P. m. till past 


midnight.” | 
Placing side by side the statistics of this and of the previous report, 
we can note the progress and net gain of the year : 


: In 1878. 1879. Year’s gain. 
Ordained ministers, - - - - 12 ‘15 3 
Evangelists, - - 13° 15 2 
Elders, - - - - - - 37 49 12 
Deacons, - - - - - : - 65 67 2 
Deaconesses, - - 14 11 
Communicants, - : - - 1,635 1,800 165 
Catechumens, - - - - - 183 265 82 
Regular hearers, - - 1,465 1,593 128 
Other occasional hearers, : - 1,694 1,261 ve 
Churches, large and small, - Kee 33 36 3 
Out-stations, - - - - - - 30 35 5 
Contributions for all objects, - - $1,747 $2,815 $1,068 


Thirty-two Italian converts from Romanism were recently received 
into the ¥Yaudois Church, at Turin. | 

A wonderful revival is reported in Westphalia. In one village of 
12,000 to 14,000 inhabitants, it is said ‘all the people have come in.” 
‘Dancing saloons and public houses are turned into places of worship 
and prayer.” An innkeeper went for a new supply of liquor, but on his 


way home was brought under such conviction that he turned his bar- 
rels into the river. 


Cuarity ror Errors a Berrayat or THE TrutuH.—True Christian charity 
is a gem of rare brightness and beauty—justly holding a higher rank 
in Paul’s judgment than faith or hope ; and yet, Paul’s high estimate of 
charity did not induce him to endorse Peter’s dissimulation, or any 
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errors in faith or practice. There is a psuedo charity of the present 
day which is depleting the vitality and weakening the power and spiri- 


~tuality of the church of God. 


“The stuff martyrs are made of is rare in these days, you know,” said 
a brother recently, apologizing for a church court that had failed to 
discipline a member guilty of a crime which had brought upon him a 
verdict of guilty from a jury of twelve men and a fine of $500 in the 
civil courts ; and with such a lack of discipline in church courts, is not 
“the stuff martyrs are made of” likely to become still more rare? How 
is the moral and spiritual life of the church to be toned up to this 
martyr standard? Will this false charity which represses criticism, 


relaxes discipline, and bends the Gospel to human caprice by elimi- 


nating whatis unpalatable, restore to the church its martyr spirit ? 
Well and wisely does the Bombay Guardian call this false charity one 
of the “idols” from which God’s people are to keep themselves ; adding : 


“Tt is certain that if the views at present prevailing on this matter had been in“ 


~ the church of Christ from the beginning, there would have been no martyrs. * * 


In fact, there would have been no Christianity to descend the ages. From the be- 
ginning of the world men have been desirous of stopping the mouths of those who 
insisted on declaring the truth of God. In former days they went about it with fire 
and sword, with axe and cross. But now it is found a simpler way of hindering the 
truth of God from being spoken is to set up this modern idol of charity and require 
all to bow down to it. * * Alas! that so many who profess to be followers of 
Christ, his ministers even, have allowed themselves to be brow-beaten of the world 
into the worship of this modern idol, and they sift out of the word of God every- 
thing that is likely to give offence to anybody, and present the remainder as the 
Gospel of peace. Men may call this charity, but is a contemptible betrayal of the 
truth of God for the sake of pleasing sinful man.” 


Tue Workers we Want.—“ People call us enthusiasts. Sirs, we want 
enthusiasts. We want men whose love and compassion for perish- 
ing souls will blind them to many things that men of the world see— 
such as distinctions of social grade. We want men whose one idea is 


that of the sympathizing friend of humanity, to make men better. We. 


want the Healer, the Deliverer, the Redeemer; and men who have 
experienced His blessed power, are the men we want in India; men 
who do not mind being laughed at, men with a touch of enthusiasm, 
men with a touch of asceticism, men who do not mind being lost and 
forgotten, who do not mind being misrepresented, who count not only 
their lives but even their reputation not dear to them, so that they may 
heal the wounds of a bleeding humanity.”—Rev. J. D. Bate. 
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OF ScHotars.—The Sunday School Times says 
the total in the United States are 82,261 schools ; 886,328 teachers ; 
and 6,623,124 scholars. In Canada, 5400 schools; 41,712 teachers ; 
and 340,170 scholars. In the whole world, 1,460,881 teachers and 12,- 
340,316 scholars. ~* 

Let these 12,340,316 children and youth be rightly taught their duty 
to make Christ known to the heathen, and how soon this whole world 
would become evangelized. 


courts failed to convict and punish Demond, 
the Treasurer of the Massachusetts H. M. Society, for his depriving it of 
some $78,000, yet the church of which he was a member has suspended 
him from all church privileges—a case in rather marked contrast with 
that of Brown, convicted in court by a jury of twelve men of one of the 
most odious of crimes and fined $500, and yet retained in full commu-- 
nion by his presbytery, synod, and even by the late General Assembly 
at Madison, Wis. 

The evangelization of the world depends more on the kind of Christi- 
anity we practice and teach than on the numbers we retain on our 
church rolls. 


oF Mission Boarps anp Commitrrees.—Of the recent 
wreck of the First National Bank of Brattleboro’, Vt., ruined by a long 
series of artful forgeries, executed by its late president, S. M. Waite, 
The Independent well says : 


“We understand that several suits have already been commenced against the 
directors by stockholders, on the ground that their gross dereliction in duty makes 
them legally liable for the loss. Whether they are so in law or not, is a question 
for the courts to settle. They are liable in equity and justice, whatever the law may 
be. Any one who accepts and holds the position of a bank director, and then omits 
faithfully to discharge his duties, or connives at any fraud, ought, in case of any 
loss to the bank by the fraudulent action of its officers, as the consequence thereof, 


_to be held liable therefor. He is guilty of a gross breach of trust. If he cannot 


attend to the duties of the position, then let him decline the office. If he holds the 
office, he is bound by every principle of honor, and he ought to be bound by law, to 


perform its duties.” 

Why is not this reasoning just as applicable in case of the Massa- 
chusetts H. M. Society’s committee, who allowed their Treasurer, De- 
mond, to make way with $78,000 of its funds ; and to the Presbyterian 
Foreign Board for their loss of $48,850, by their Treasurer, in case of 
David Stuart & Co.? There may be varying degrees of criminality in 
the different cases, or officers, but so far as the loss, and the rights of 
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stockholders and donors are concerned, why is not the responsibility 
of the directors and committee men precisely the same? We hope these 
suits will be diligently prosecuted, and shall watch the result with 
interest, thankful to God if the issue shall confirm our view of the legal 
responsibility of all such directors, boards and committees. If the men 
on these boards and committees of our missionary and charitable socie- 
ties are not legally responsible for such losses, then the sooner they are 
wholly dispensed with the better for the interests involved. If they are 
not responsible for such losses, of what possible use are they? That 
they do not prevent such losses is too painfully evident. If their names 
and influence avail to induce more generous gifts, this brings larger 
sums into the same peril of being lost by those irresponsible committees 
and the Treasurers they appoint. Far better that the Treasurers be 
appointed by the stockholders, and the donors of mission funds, and be 
held responsible directly to them, than to have such irresponsible boards 
and committees intervene between them. 


DIsESTABLISHMENT.—The recent Geneva project of law, adopted by the 
council, involves the disestablishment and disendowment of the Protes- 
tant as well as of the Catholic Church of that canton. But on the final 
vote of the people this project has failed for the present, and the con- 
nection of church and state has a further lease of life. 


More Misstonarres THAN Monry.—The Bishop of London has recently 
ordained 22 young candidates—17 to deacons’ and 5 to priests’ orders— 
all for the foreign service of the C. M. S.; but the Hon. Secretary, Rev. 
Mr. Wright, had to tell them there were no funds to send them now. 


Mission Work amMONG THE Lapps.—Princess Eugenie, sister of the 
present King of Sweden, is interesting the Swedish ladies in the poor 
people of Lapland. The Lapps are mostly nomadic, wandering over 
moors and mountains in search of moss for their reindeer, whose milk 


and flesh are their chief dependence for food. So immense are their — 


parishes, that the settled Lapps living in fixed huts, have to travel from 


120 to 140 miles to church—once a year, generally in midsummer, in 


order to get married and get their children baptized. The Princess’ 
efforts is to bring church ordinances and means of grace more within 
their reach. 


Waste or Men anp Movev 1x Curisrenvom.—In the Illustrated Christian 
Weekly of July 17th, 1880, is an article on ‘“ Multiplying Churches,” 
which we commend to. the thoughtful perusal of all our readers. The 
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immense waste of men and means for Christian work constantly going 
on in all parts of Christendom, furnishes proof positive that few pro- 
fessing Christians have at all on their hearts the wretchedness of the 
heathen without the Gospel, or any resolute purpose to evangelize 
them. Enough money and Christian workers are now wasted in Christ- 
endom to evangelize the whole heathen world in 20 years. Why must 
this waste continue and the heathen be left to perish ? 


A reform in church building must come. The pressing need of means 
to spread the Gospel at home and abroad, the crippled condition of our 
benevolent societies, would seem almost to make it a sin to invest sums 


so extravagant in edifices erected for show rather than service.— Chicago 
Standard. 


Tanit1.—An ordinance of the French government of Tahiti, issued in 
. February last, is regarded as placing the Protestant churches of the 
London Missionary Society in a position more favorable than hereto- 


fore. The statistics of this society's work on Tahiti in 1879, 82 years 
after its origin, are : 


English missionaries, - - - - 1 
Native ordained ministers, - - - - - - = = - 14 
Native church members, - - - - 2900 
Boys’ schools, 20 pupils, - - - - - 600 


Giving to Ossects.—The following, from the missionary 
column of the Northern, embodies facts and a principle worthy of more 
serious thought by all who give to missions, viz. : 


“We have had several occasions for remarking on the surprising number of . 
special. missionary objects to which the European societies have encouraged their 
people to contribute. We have nothing like it in this country. Nearly all the 
societies here, if not all, have steadily discouraged ‘specialties.’ We have thought. 
our Own society over-strenuous in this matter, but have wished to know how they 
thought about it over the ocean. We are pleased to find a reference to it in the 
annual report for 1879, of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the mis- 
sionary agent of the Church of England, incorporated in 1701. They say that last 
year they received and remitted for special funds above $175,000, under 207 different. 
accounts. ‘The society believes that in the majority of cases, its own work is fos- 
tered and its own schemes promoted by the special funds which owe their origin. to. 
the interest taken on various grounds, by individuals in particular fields of labor.’ 
That strikes us as philosophic, and as what might have been anticipated. The 
society yet reminds these contributors that ‘ it is no exaggeration to state that of the 
207 special funds on whose behalf accounts are now opened by the society’s Treas- 
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urers, hardly one would find scope for its expenditure, were it not for the larger and 
more permanent aid which the society’s general fund extends to the missions thus 
assisted.’ These ‘special funds’ are not administered by the society.” 

If all missionaries were infallible, they might be trusted to use any 
amount of money without the advice either of the givers or of the 
boards and Secretaries. If boards and their Secretaries were infallible, 
the use of all moneys given might safely be left to them. But as human 
fallibility is conceded by all observing minds, it becomes those who give 
money to direct its use and know what becomes of it. 

We deprecate the strenuous efforts made in some quarters to repress 
all giving for special objects, and induce people to give to a general fund. 
with no regard to its ultimate use. True, living interest for the heathen 
will lead those who give money to teach them the Gospel, to keep an 
eye on their gifts and be certain they accomplish this object. To give 
to a general mission fund without knowing or caring whether it reaches 
the heathen, or is used in Christendom, or is lost by the $50,000 through 
the bad management of a board, or the failure of a banker—will such 
giving ever evangelize the world? | 


MeriankaTLtan.—Mr. William Duncan began this mission among the 
Tsimpsean Indians in Alaska, in the lowest state of superstition, im- 
morality and vice of every kind, in June, i858. In 1862, taking only 
such as would conform to the strict rules adopted, he began this new 
settlement of Metlahkatlah, and now he has in it 1000 moral, intelligent 
Indians, 579 of them baptized, and besides these adults 410 children 
also have been baptized ; and the good order, integrity and morality of 
the whole 1000 gathered from the most degraded cannibal savages, 
prove that such wrecks of humanity can be elevated and saved by the 
Gospel, and shows what one earnest, consecrated man, with God’s help, 


can accomplish. a 


or Misston-scHoots.—A missionary of the C. M. S., in Ceylon, 
reports 24 pupils baptized—“ not as infants, but as converts on their 
own confession of faith. Nearly all the accessions to the church in this | 
district,” he adds, “are from that source ”—the schools. Another mis- 
sionary, in another district, writes : 


“Schools continue to be our chief instrument for conversions.” 


If any friends of foreign missions doubt the value of schools in this 
work, we hope they will duly consider the great change manifest in the 
views and practice of some of our mission boards on this subject. The 
very board which broke up schools in Ceylon, in 1855, at the heavy cost 
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of a deputation mainly for this very purpose of suppressing schools, 
now favors and helps not only the schools of its own missions, but also 
the independent institutions, which have grown up in place of the sup- 
pressed schools, as the college in Jaffna, to which the board has just 
given $10,000. This case properly understood, becomes an invincible 
argument for the exercise of less power by home officers, and more by 
the missionaries on the ground. 


Rieut Kinp or Deputations to Foreign Misstons.—Rev. J. E. Clough, 
writing under date of April Ist, 1880, from Ongole, India, says : 

“Rey. W. F. Bainbridge, on his tour round the world, visited our station, and 
kept us pleasantly employed four days, showing him the inside of missionary work 
here. He did us good both in body and soul, and we fondly hope that what he saw 
and heard while here will do him and others good for long years to come. He 
preached through an interpreter to a large congregation on Sunday ; visited several 
Christian hamlets about Ongole ; examined four candidates for baptism; and then 
at our request, baptized them Janudry 12th, the day that. hd left us. Would that 
other large hearted brethren of means would do as Brother Bainbridge is doing.” 

Such visits from Christian brethren traveling at their own charges 
consume no mission funds, and bring to the lone and toiling mission- 
aries the sweetness and joy of Christian sympathy and communion in 
circumstances which secure to both parties the highest mutual zest and 
profit ; whereas, deputations sent to the missions “clothed with full 
power and authority,” consume mission funds by the thousand, and too 
often enforce changes in mission policy against the life-long experience 
and deepest convictions of the missionaries, and entail evils which long 
years of patient toil fail wholly to retrieve. The doings of some such 
deputations have been painful and disastrous enough to make it right 
for the donors of mission funds to stipulate that not a dollar of their 

s shall ever be used for the traveling expenses or salaries of such 
i aa It is not easy to conceive of anything which more directly 


‘fe ontravenes the proper rights and prerogatives of the church, the parity 


of God’s ministers, and the plain teachings of Christ—Mat. xxiii., 1-12, 
20, 25--28 and Mark x., 42, 43—than aad such deputations empowered 
with absolute 


Kuarrrwara Mission To THE Bueets.—This mission, begun by the 
daughter of Rev. E. H. Bickersteth and her husband, a British officer, 
was briefly described in our vol. IL, pp. 172 and 173. We notice it has 
recently passed under direction of the Church Missionary Society, and 
Rev. Mr. Bickersteth has given £1000 ($5000) for its support three 
years. He has also wakanciped £100 ($500) a year to the same society, 
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The Bheels, a remnant of the aborigines of India, who were displaced 
by the Aryan invasion, are said to number about 3,000,000, found in 


~—-seattered fragments, but mostly among the mountains in northern part 


of Bombay Presidency and in Rajputana. May this mission among 
them be greatly prospered. 


ItrNERATING BY Misstonary Lapres an Innovation.—A dear lady writing 
to Woman's Work, from Kolapoor, India, speaks of introducing “ an 
innovation into this mission—that of going with our husbands itinerat- 
ing.” Did she not know the missionary who founded that mission visited 
and preached in more than 2500 cities and villages, including every city, 
village and hamlet of the Kolapoor kingdom? and that his wife often 
went with him and had her meetings with scores of Hindu women in 


hundreds of those villages? We hope this useful work may not again 
be so long suspended. 


CentTraL ArricA—No Marriep So far as we have ob- 
served, all the men who go as missionaries to the Lake country, whether 
under the London Society or the Church Missionary Society, go with- 
out wives.’—Soreign Missionary. 

But there are two married missionaries—Rev. Duff M’Donald and 
Dr. Laws, in the Scotch missions, near Lake Nyassa, and their wives ;: 
and also Miss Dr. Waterston, finds the climate as healthful and delightful 
as the men do. Rev. C. T. Wilson, of Uganda, now in London, Eng- 
land, with King Mtesa’s embassy, has also testified that the climate and 
country present no hindrance to the coming from Furope or America of 
. women workers, married or single. Mr. Wookey, of the L. M. S. rein- 
forcement, is also a married man, and his wife is expecting to go out to 
Lake Tanganyika before long. 


BisHor CrowrHer.—On pages 225-230 of this volume, we gave some 
account of the slave boy Adjai, now Bishop Crowther, in charge of the 
C. M. 8. mission on the Niger. While working there for Christ and 
squls, he has made valuable discoveries and communicated interesting . 
facts and geographical knowledge, and we are glad to see the Royal 
Geographical Society has just sent him a gold watch worth $200, as a 
testimonial to his great service in the cause of geographical research. 


Arrica—Rome Stitt Persecutinc.—Our readers are apprised of 
the attempt of the Jesuits to supplant the missionaries of the C. M. S. 
- in Uganda, ingratiating themselves with King Mtesa by gifts of guns, 
swords and ammunition. Later accounts report efforts to break up the 
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Baptist Mission, established last year at San Salvador, near the Congo 


__The King of Congo is said to owe some fealty to Portugal, and it is 


now stated that the Pope, on hearing of the establishment of this Bap- 
tist mission, wrote the King of Portugal, demanding him, as a faithful 
son of the church, to require the King of Congo to banish the Baptist 
missionaries from his kingdom. The Romish priest, appointed long 
ago, but only now arrived at San Salvador, shows great bitterness 
towards the Baptist missionaries, warning His Majesty the King that. 
he and his people are “‘in the presence of a terrible spiritual calamity, 
seeing that the devil and hell are always where the enemies of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and His holy church are, preparing to fight against this 
church and the very kingdom of Congo, to destroy the remnants of the 
kingdom of God which yet linger there.” 

Will this Romish scheme succeed? Should not the attempt enlist 
more earnest and effectual prayer to God ? 


Russ1a—Persecution.—It does not at all accord with recent reports. 
of more liberal views and treatment of Protestants in Russia, that the 
Greek Church Synod has been able to induce the government to banish 
Colonel Paskoff for his evangelistic efforts in St. Petersburg since the 
visit and beginning made by Lord Radstock, a few years since. 


East Arrican Stave Trape.—A correspondent of the Times of India, 
writes from Egypt, May 20th : 


“Mr. Godfrey Roth, an American teacher and missionary, residing at Siout, 
having satisfied himself that large numbers of slaves, male and female, were being 
sold for a few napoleons each, proceeded to Cairo and sought out Mr. Malet, H. B. 
M. agent, and Riaz Pacha. A company of soldiers was at once placed under the 
guidance of Roth, who, returning in all haste to Siout, surrounded the caravan and 
secured seventy slaves. They then took possession of the town, where hundreds of 
slaves were concealed, and searching the houses of thirty known dealers were unable 
to find any more slaves, so thoroughly, had precautions been adopted to hide them. 
The caravan consisted of 288 persons and 600 camels. The most culpable dealers 
took to flight, but 35 were made prisoners and sent to Cairo. Some of the slave girls 
said they had been taken forcibly from their homes; others were stolen while watch- 
ing sheep in sight of their families. Boys were brought away in chains, as proved 
by the marks of the iron.” | 


DercEASE OF THE SouTHERN Missionary bright, genial, 
useful and promising young periodical has died at the early age of 
two years and nine months—furnishing fresh evidence of the precari- 
ous existence of all independent missionary periodicals, since the wrong 
usage of printing the organs of the boards and societies with funds 
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contributed or work among the heathen has become so generally 
adopted. Before this pernicious usage obtained such periodicals were 
not only self-supporting, but some gave surplus avails to help these 
boards make known the Gospel to the heathen. The unwisdom of the 
two M. E. Missionary Boards (South) in starving and strangling this 
independent enterprise, we certainly deprecate ; and expect they will, 
also. The editor says : 


“Had we been let alone, it [the Herald] had every prospect of idan a per- 
fect success. But that would not do. And now we have two more papers in the 


field—both of them official.” 

Here is the rub. No editor of energy and spirit will complain of any 
number of rivals, provided they are all on the same basis of support, so 
as to allow fair play. But when the boards use mission funds by the 
$100,000 in printing their organs, ($205,996.39 have been so used by 
the Presbyterian Foreign Board) what possible chance remains for 
private enterprise in publishing such periodicals but at the risk of 
serious loss. Has not the time fully come for the churches to interdict 
this usage, and let the officers of their various boards understand that if — 
they publish periodicals in support or defence of their particular boards 
and management, it must be at their own expense, not with the funds 
of the churches? Even with this change, so imperatively demanded in 
the usage of these officers, they would still have a decided advantage 
over all private publishers, both in sources of information and in the 
personal interests and loyalty of all in the denomination supporting 
their boards. | 

We have before chronicled the failure and death of four missionary 
periodicals—two in this country and two in India—three of which 
began existence about the same time that THe Missionary Review did. 
The fourth had struggled through some five years. This Southern Mis- 
stonary Herald, in dying, bequeaths its list of subscribers to the Gospel 
in all Lands, published by Rev. Eugene R. Smith, “a Southern Metho- 
dist,” 64 Bible House, New York, whose revived periodical is to make 
good the pledges of the Heraid. 

And in this connection we must remind Bro. Smith of his misnomer 
in calling THe Missionary Review the “ Review of the Presbyterian © 
Church.” Its editor is a Presbyterian, true and loyal to his own branch 
of the church, but no less loyal to Christ and to every branch of His 
true church ; with each and all of which he aims to deal with equal 
partiality. How well he has succeeded in this must be learned from 
the Review itself. Does Bro. Smith wish the public to understand that 
his periodical is the organ of the M. E. Church (South), because he is an 
elder in that branch of the church ? 
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Loss or $48,850 sy tHe PresspyrertaN Foreren Boarp.—lIf any fancy 
we are becoming reconciled to this loss, because the board closed its 
year without debt, and General Assembly voted the board's “ manage- 
ment satisfactory,” we would gladly forestall such inference. We shall 
have more to say on the subject as soon as we can find space for it. 


VIII.--CENTRAL AFRICA. 


UGANDA.—The embassy of King Mtesa to England has been well received, 
had the honor of an interview with the Queen, seemed favorably impressed 
by all they saw, especially with the many Christian churches lifting their tall 
spires heavenward; and more than two months ago the three chiefs and their 
attendants were ex voute homeward to Uganda, vza Zanzibar. 

Meanwhile the C. M. S. missionaries in Rubago have been surprised and 
disappointed by a new caprice of King Mtesa and his chiefs. Up to a period 
so recent as November 24th, 1879, the work of the mission continued with 
brighter and more hopeful prospects—‘‘ the King, chiefs and people manifest- 
ing the most eager desire for instruction,’’ and so eager were they for the small 
portions of the scripture, prayers, &c., printed in the vernaculars, that the mis- 
sionaries found it difficult to print them fast enough. In one of his letters, 
during this cheering state of things, the Rev. G. Litchfield writes: ‘‘ The King 
and others are asking for baptism, and we hope for bright days ahead.”’ 

But this bright prospect was soon overclouded. A revival of the original 
idolatry of the land was attempted by interested parties; the great demon god 
of the lake (Nyanza) personified in a woman, made a grand progress from the 
lake to the capital, was received with honor at the palace, and ‘‘ Mtesa and his’ 
chiefs, in solemn conclave, resolved to reject both Islam and Christianity, and 
cling to the superstition of their fathers.”’ 

The Rev. C. W. Pearsons, under date of January 7th, 1880, writes: ‘‘ The 
cause of our reverse is one Mukasa, by some stated to be a man, by others a 
woman. This Mukasa is the lubari, or demon of the Nyanza, and is wor- 
shiped by the Waganda. Houses are raised to his honor, along the roads 
arches are built to propitiate him, while charms made by his representative are 
sold to the Waganda, with which they protect their houses, property and them- 
selves from his anger. * * I ought to explain that this is the chief deity of 
Uganda. He has long been worshiped, and not until the last week or so had 
I, or any of my brethren here, any idea how firmly fixed this superstition was 
in the minds of the people. On the death of one representative the spirit is 
said to pass into another, and at present inhabits this man or woman.” 

On hearing of the coming of this demon, the missionaries explained to Mtesa 
the teaching of the Bible against all such witchcraft and superstition, and the 
King promised not to receive him, saying he did not believe in the lubari and 
knew it was all false. And yet, as the demon drew near the capital, prepara- 
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tions were made to receive him, three houses were built for him in the palace 
grounds, and on the 23d of December, called to the palace by a page, the mis- 
sionaries found a great “‘ baraza”’ in progress, and the King, in the midst of 
his chiefs, with a woman seated at his right hand, whom he called his “‘ rela- 
tion.’”’ After some conversation, followed by a ‘‘ noisy, excited discussion,’’ 
the King said to the missionaries: ‘‘ We don’t want your teaching; the Arabs. 
can have their religion and you yours, but we will have the religion of our 
forefathers.” 

Mr. Mackay, in his full and graphic account of the whole matter, calls this 
‘the hour of the power of Satan.’’ The ready and clamorous assent of the 
chiefs showed Mtesa’s utterance to have been in complaisance to them, and 
Mr. M. adds: ‘‘ It was a hasty decision and I knew was liable to modifica- 
tion. I therefore kept my seat in front of the King. Some chiefs began to say 
that they wanted white men to work; others, that they did not want them at 
all; while others said that we had been sent by our Queen to spy out a new 
land.” 

Mr. Mackay wisely refrained from any direct reply to such charges, but 
called for the reading of the original letter of the C. M. S. to Mtesa, brought 
by Lieut. Smith—a letter declaring that the special wish and purpose of the 
missionaries was to teach the Christian religion. 

The excitement of the chiefs moderated, and when the durbar closed the 
missionaries walked quietly to their homes, and for two weeks, at the date of 
their latest letters, they had not been to the palace. 

The demon and his followers had danced, and sung, and feasted, and all in 
the palace had ‘“‘ drunk pombé till incapable,’’ and the demon, receiving cattle 
and other gifts from the King, had left for the lake with his numerous follow- 
ing, Other demons, or lubari, were springing into notice in different parts of 
the country, some of them as rivals of Mukasa. The missionaries were at a 
standstill, their teaching and work thus suddenly interrupted; but they re- 
membered the promise: ‘‘Lo! I am with you always.” And in closing his. 
letter Mr, Mackay writes: ‘‘The present death blow to the Christian creed 
may be only the prelude to its glorious resurrection. Darkness must vanish 
before the light, and the triumphs of Christianity in the past more than fully 
warrant our assurance that it will triumph here— perhaps in a future very near.’” 

In an interesting paper read before the Royal Geographical Society, speak- 
ing of the religious beliefs of the people, Rev. C. T. Wilson says: ‘ The reli- 
gious ideas of the Waganda are not of a very high order, though superior to 
those of many negroes. They have one god, Katonda, 7. ¢., the Creator, of 
whom they know but little, beyond the fact that He made the world and man- ~ 
kind. They have other gods, however, to whom they pray and make offer- 
ings, such as the native deities Mukasa and Chiwuka, and they render similar 
propitiatory homage to thunder and small-pox.”’ 

Mr. E. W. Felkin, in a paper read to the same society, speaking of the 
narrow views of Mtesa’s chiefs before coming to England, says: ‘‘ They had 
never before seen a stone house, or even a house with more than one story. In 
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their own country the houses were like great bee hives, with only one story 
and one door. They had no beds, but slept on the floor ; no tables, no chairs, 
no spoons, no forks. For all that the Waganda were a cleanly people. They 
actually had dinner napkins and pocket handkerchiefs, although they had no 
pockets to put them in. When a person went to a great chief’s house to din- 
ner, he was taken into the principal hut, for the chiefs had, perhaps, thirty or 
forty huts in one enclosure. His wives, numbering 20 or 30, would then bring 
a number of fresh, green banana leaves and lay them on the floor. A large 
basket would be brought in with perhaps a couple of sheep cut up, and a half 
hundred weight of bananas, which were tumbled out in a great heap. Thena 
circular napkin, about as large as an ordinary dinner plate, made of the inner 
tissue of the banana stem, was given to each guest, who washed his hands 
with it and then fell to, every man for himself. When the eating was finished 
fresh napkins were brought round. These napkins were exceedingly conve- 
nient, because they were water and towel all in one. * * After dinner 
coffee was brought, but not to drink. Little baskets of green coffee berries 
were handed round, and each man was expected to take two or three and chew 
them. Coffee, as a drink, was utterly unknown there, and if a cup of coffee 
were given to them they would not know what to do with it.” 

Blantyre.—There is a report that the Scotch missionaries of this station, in 
the absence of any civilized magistrates to administer justice, have themselves 
assumed and exercised magisterial prerogatives. Somebody has published a 
pamphlet, the statements of which a committee of the General Assembly of 
Scotland characterized as ‘‘inaccurate in regard to dates and persons, and 
exceedingly sensational in the mode of recounting alleged facts.’”’ The Assem- 
bly appointed a commissioner to visit Blantyre, with power to investigate and 
report upon the “‘ allegations made against the missionaries, and to arrange as 
to future procedure.”’ 

Just what is implied by this last clause, we know not. The commissioner 
sent is the Rev. Dr. Rankin, of Muthill; and Avangelical Christendom says 
he was sent “‘ with full power to investigate and report on the position of the 
mission, and to regutate the whole of tts affairs.’’ If the Scottish Assembly has 
empowered one man of no experience, however good, with absolute authority 
as dictator over the whole mission, as here implied, it has committed a foolish 
blunder. , If it has lost confidence in the whole mission there on the ground, 
knowing all the facts and necessities of the case, how can it place such absolute 
confidence in a single man, wholly ignorant of the country and people, so far 
as personal experience and life among them is concerned, and learning the facts 
from. others second hand ? 

Assuming that the Blantyre mission has been guilty of an indiscretion, or 
something worse even, what guarantee is there that this dictator will not be- 
come guilty of one still greater? If the Scotch Assembly chose to send a dis- 
interested person to investigate and bring back a report for its own supervision 
and action, this would involve no great risk; but this sending of one or two 
men “clothed with full power and authority’ over Io or 50 others equally 
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good and true, and with the immense advantage of personal experience and 
knowledge, has been played out. The worst evils that have ever come on 


__.Protestant missions have been inflicted by this very means. We shall not be- 


lieve, till compelled to, that the Scotch assembly has perpetrated this blunder. 


_ Who is Mr. Chirnside? He brings a charge against some missionaries 
established at Lake Nyassa, that they inflict punishment on natives with a whip 
thong, what is called in Egypt, we suppose, the corbash. We shall no doubt 
soon be in possession of the facts and find them different from this represen- 
tation.— Bombay Guardian. 

This paragraph from the Guardian, evidently reveals to us the name of this 
accuser of the Scotch missionaries. We wait further information. | 

Since the above was in MS. we learn that a woman was murdered at Blan- 
tyre, and the murderers escaped into the province of Chief Kapeni. He was 
urged to investigate the case and punish the murderers, but failed to do so. 
The case was then referred to neighboring chiefs, who declined responsibility, 
affirming that the usage of the country required the missionaries in whose 
territory the murder was committed, to adjudicate in the case. In the interval 
of some 39 days the natives of Blantyre had apprehended and confined the 
murderers, and after a formal trial a jury of the missionaries and head men of 
the villages brought in a verdict of guilty. The people then clamored for their 
execution, but the missionaries declined the responsibility and kept the mur- 
derers in confinement till one of them escaped. The other was shot, the next 
day, by natives, and there is room to infer that this was done with the silent, if 
not spoken, approval of the missionaries. 

We look for varying views and judgments on this case. Questions will rise 
faster than satisfactory answers. If missionaries go beyond the reach of the 
magistrates and governments of civilized nations, are they to place themselves 
unresistingly in the power of bloody savages and cannibals, though in num- 
bers sufficient, with the aid of friendly nations, to organize a stable govern- 
ment by which to protect themselves and their people? On what principle do 
the authorities and magistrates of civilized nations undertake to call such 
missionaries to account for exercising the governmental functions these same 
authorities have neglected to exercise in those regions? Granting that the 
missionaries are still subjects of a civilized government, if duty calls them 
among cannibals or murderers, and the authorities of their nation fail to pro- 
tect them there, what right have those authorities to call them to account for 
protecting themselves? | 

What is the nice distinction between the life of the poor native woman who — 
‘was murdered by the two native assassins, and the life of one of these assassins- 
who was tried and executed by the mission, that the authorities of Great Britain 
should be so excited by the latter and not at all by the former? Why not as 
ready to send a British consul to investigate the murder of an African woman 
as to investigate the execution of an African murderer? But we suspend our 
questions and wait further developments, 
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[We much regret that we cannot fing room for more of these Echoes, which ) 


still come back to us from all directions, and which, we beg to assure our sub- 
scribers, we greatly value. Their testimony to the correctness of the views we 
seek to advocate, makes us resolve to use them still more freely, if possible. 
Our readers will notice that we never reprint any\previously used.—ED. M. R. } 


‘‘T have been reading your MISSIONARY REVIEW with intense pleasure. It 
seems to me to contain just the information needed to awaken the interest 
of our churches ; and just what every earnest Christian worker wishes to know 
about the progress of the Master’s work in these far-off lands. Put me down 
for a subscriber and send me the back numbers. It is ¢he dest missionary 
periodical I know of.’’"—F. R. F. | 


‘‘T have just received two copies of your MISSIONARY REVIEW,—have been 
reading your account of Fazl Huq’s journey into Kafiristan, and most inter- 
esting itis. I have seen much of the Brahais and Belooch, and they remind 
me of the Israelites in many respects. They journey backwards and forwards 
from Khorasan to the plains of Kutchee annually—passing the summer 
months here and the winter down below. They are nomades chiefly, and 
travel with their flocks and herds, pitching their black tents at convenient pas- 
tures and watering places, just as Israel did in the wilderness. I hope a mis- 
sionary will be sent amongst them next November, who will visit them in the 
plains during the winter, and then travel up to Khorasan, their summer quar- 
ters, about the Bolan Pass. These and the Belooch are far more interesting to 
methan the Pathans. The latter, as a rule, are a treacherous, cowardly, de- 
graded lot. Not so the Brahais and Belooch, comparatively speaking, of course. 

‘A chief from Kafiristan has just come to Jellalabad, and is about to take 
back with him an officer of the Trigonometrical Survey, who wishes to fix , 
certain points of Kafiristan in connection with the general survey. This, I 
hope, is the beginning of free intercourse between us and that very interesting 
people. They speak the same language, I have been told, as the Kafirs at the 
Cape of Good Hope, Africa, but how far this is true I know not. I had it on 
good authority, however. I am very glad, indeed, to see you are so well and 
usefully employed. Your REVIEW must do an immense amount of good in 
diffusing accurate and important information regarding mission work every- 
where, and I pray heartily that it may result in greatly increasing interest and 


support for all zvwe missions. GENERAL R. P. 
“Camp, Bolan Pass, June 12th, 1879.”’ 
[This extract from the letter of a very dear old India friend, will be appre- 4 


ciated. Being one of the oldest and ablest British officers in India, and so 
intimately conversant with the races and tribes referred to, we can but value 
his approving words anent the article on the ‘‘ Gospel in Afghanistan and 
Kafiristan.”” The sameness of name between these people and the Kafirs 
near the Cape, in Africa, is noteworthy. Any confirmation of the statement 
that their language is the same, will be welcomed. Some readers may be 
interested to know that this letter, all the way from the Bolan Pass, in the Him- 
alaya mountains, brought with it, through the postal department, an English 
sovereign, a subscription to THE MISSIONARY REVIEW. Years ago, while, with 
God’s help, we were laying the foundations of the Kolapoor Mission in India, 
amidst many peculiar discouragements, hard toil and some tears, this valued 
friend helped us much in the Lord with generous gifts, kind words of good 
cheer, and with fervent, effectual prayer. God bless him forever. . 
For the Children, Literary Notices, &c., are crowded out, to our regret.— 
‘Ep. M.R.] 
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